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‘Lue hostilities in which Mr. Pascal 


eno. ved with the Jesalts continu 
dUOLk turee ye aubs 5, abse dd this Oocclule- 
mon Lrea ly impeded bis executing 

hich he had long medite- 


Atheism, and demonstrating the truth 


of Christianity against the cavils ol 


unbelievers. To accomplish these 
important and laudable purposes, he 
deyoted much time to the study of the 
most able writers in the cause of in- 
— being s satisfied of the insuf- 
i¢ clen y of their objections, he direct- 
he pres force of his acute and 
ae understanding to the confu- 
tation of their arguments, and In col- 
lecting and arranging the materials 
ofa work which was designed to shew 
the necessity and importance of a Di- 
vine Revelation, and to demonstrate, 
by exhibiting the internal evidence 
with the historical proofs in a new or- 
der of combination, the certainty and 
reality of the manifestation of God to 
man. But it must ever be regretted, 
that of an undertaking so comprehen- 
sive and well cc oncerted, under the 
direction of talents and genius of the 
first order, very lite more than the 
‘first -ermes, the imperfect rudiments, 
we transmitted to posterity: and in 
coutemplating these unconnected and 
clementary parts, itis not possible to 
conceive distinclly, what might have 
ycen the probable effect of such a 
‘work, conducted to its mature and 
ericct state, by the sublime and ca- 
pacious mind of Pascal. ‘The first 
‘ines, or platform of this vast design 
Christ, Observ. No. 166, 
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were indeed never comniitted to writ- 
ln ; for he confided nearly all that he 
had coilected or invented to the cus- 
tody of his memory: and in prosecu- 
ung the argument toa great extent, 
makin continual additions to his sub- 
ject, his health became gradually 
more disordered ; his streneth was ex- 
hausted ; he sunk under the accumu- 
lated burden, and felt it at length 
quite impracticable to arrange, em- 
body, and rendcr permanent the pro- 
found and elaborate conceptions which 
be bad with so much care and dili- 
gvence revolved and matured in his 
mind. It is recorded, that having 
been earnestly requested by some per- 
sons of learning and distinction, to 
exhibit a general view of the work 
he was composing, M. Pascal com- 
plied with their wishes. His dis- 
course, on this eccasion, was continu- 
. nearly three hours, in which was 
isp apes anuncommon amplitude and 
erandeur of conception, an originality 
und cogency of argum entation, an e€x- 
tensive range of various learning, 
combined with a comprehensive and 
profound skillin theclogy: so that 
while this great master of style was 
delineating his scheme with all the 
erace and pathos of a rich and noble 
eloquence, his auditors were equally 
delighted and astonished; and they 
often declared, that the lapse of many 
years had not extinguished the emo- 
tions, nor eflucedthe impressions of 
that memorable day. 
The.posthumous publication, enti- 
tied “ Thoughts on Religion,” con- 
sists of reflections which arose occa- 
sionally in his mind, and were sug- 
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gested under a great variety of 
circumstances ; which he committed 
to paper, without order or coherence, 
and which are the mere fragments of 
materials designed to enter into the 
composition of his great work. Yet 
these rude and immature produc- 
tions, these ideas and sentiments, 
partially evolved and impertectly de- 
veloped, display an intellect of sur- 
passing energy and expansion : there 
is arichness, depth, and pregnancy 
in them, which give us an assurance, 
that had the author lived to unfold 
and arrange, to combine and pertect, 
these shapeless rudiments, according 
to the model traced in his own mind, 
we should have possessed a most con- 
vincing and original exhibition of the 
evidences and spirit of Christianity. 
Among the various and almost in- 
imitable cxcellences, which may be 
discovered in the Thoughts of Pascal, 
his forcible and pathetic appeals to 
the hearts and consciences of his 
readers, constitute a distinguishing 
and prominent feature. He did not 
consider it sufficient to enunciate re- 
vealed religion as simply true, but he 
announced it as a system of truth of 
the highest importance, and most ab- 
solute necessity ; as alone capable of 
dissolving the clouds of perplexity 
and error, which oppressand mislead 
the mind, and dispelling that painful 
and agitating uncertainty, concerning 
the origin, condition, duty, and final 
destiny of man, which is equally in- 
imical to his virtue, bis repose, and 
bis happiness. M. Pascal repre- 
sented Christianity as the only balm 
and cordial that could sooth and al- 
leviate the multiplied miseries of 
human life ; that could infuse courage 
and impart consolation under every 
form of suffering ; and in those last 
hours of feebleness, languishing, and 
anxiety, When no exterior aids can 
minister support to dissolving nature, 
as that which can shed a lustre and 
brightness through the gloomy ave- 
nucs of death, and communicate to 
the heart of the dying believer, light, 
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and animation, and joy; ‘a joy un. 
speakable and full of glory.’’ 

M. Pascal has left indisputable eyj. 
cence of the preference he gave to 
the method followed by geometrj- 
cians in the investigation of truth, 
above all other modes of demonstra. 
tion. Ee was impressed with the 
great advantage of defining every 
subject of discussion clearly and with 
precision ; of adhering strictly to 
the one sense and acceptation of the 
terms thus limited and defined; and 
rejecting, as far as possible, all re. 
dundancy of words, and every extra- 
neous idea, not strictly and necessa- 
rily connected with the object of 
immediate inquiry. But he did not 
fall into the ridiculous error of those 
who would apply the algebraical and 
mathematical methods of demonstra. 
tion to every department of science, 
human, or divine ; who, being really, 
or affecting to be, ignorant that all 
subjects are not susceptible of proof 
by the same species of evidence, pre- 
tend to treat with neglect and disdain 
the conclusions which rest on moral 
and probable arguments; although 
nothing can be more unreasonable, 
than a fastidious rejection of this me- 
dium of arriving at truth and certain. 
ty. The conviction produced by the 
accumulation of moral and probable 
proofs, may be as sure, although it 
may not admit of the same sort of 
confidence, as that which arises from 
a geometrical demonstration, or an 
axiom obtained by an exact induction 
of natural phenomena. Probable 
reasons and prudential motives are 
the grand hinges upon which the 
greater part of human actions turn: 
they may not so absolutely exclude 
all doubt, as to render contradiction 
impossible and absurd, but they 
guide us safely to the region ol 
practical truth, and are calculated 
to produce that rational and con: 
fident persuasion which no fait 
methods of confutation can sub- 
vert, nor any upright, unprejudiced 
understanding consisiently reject.-~ 
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The further we extend our pursuits 
in the vast field of physical, or philo- 
sophical inquiry, the more does hu- 
man pride encounter motives of hu- 
miliation, from the invincible difh- 
euluies which confrent us in all our 
researches ; our measure is scanty, 
our excursions ate narrowly bound- 
ed, and our brightest discoveries but 
indistinct and shadowy representa- 
tions of the truth and reality of nature. 
If there be a vast disproportion be- 
tween the works of God and the 
capacity of man, it cannot be pre- 
sumed, that a knowledge of the Di- 
vine counsels and will is more acces- 
sible to the human understanding. 
A remedy has indeed been merci- 
fully provided for our ignorance of 
these ; the beams of celestial truth 
have descended from the chambers 
of Heaven, and they are reflected on 
us from the luminous pages of holy 
writ: but they are refiected upon a 
surface warped and uneven, obscured 
by the effervescence of passions, 
tinged and discoloured by the con- 
tactand penetration of the morbid 
and infectious exhalations of a cer- 
rupt world. M. Pascal had made 
an enlarged survey of human nature, 
asit 1s represented in the sacred 
Scriptures, and exhibited in the rea- 
scnings and actions of men: he had 
deeply reflected on the condition of 
moral depravity In which we are in- 
volved, and clearly saw that infidelity 
was less the offspring of a feeble and 
disordered reasen, than of an earthly, 
sensual, and polluted mind. When 
contending in behalf of natural and 
revealed religion, he exhibited its 
evidences to the understanding with 
force and ability : but his penetra- 
tion and sagacity had shewn him, 
that logical and philosophical argu- 
ments were not much calculated to 
affect and influence mankind in 
general ; that mistakes may be recti- 
fied, and errors confuted, without any 
change in the will, or attraction of 
the soul towards purity and goodness. 
He therefore endeavoured to accom- 
dodate his proofs to the actual con- 
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dition of mankind, and, by propor- 
tioning them to the necessities and 
desires of human nature, to display 
with greater advantage the suitable- 
ness of Christianity to the various 
wants and miseries of fallen crea- 
tures ; to excite in the mind a lively 
interest concerning invisible and 
eternal things ; to enkindle a love 
towards God and Christ and spiritual 
objects, and an ardent desire after 
the attainment and possession of 
those unspeakable blessings which 
are set before usin the Gospel. M. 
Pascal did not consider faith as a 
mere assent to the truth of Christian- 
ity ; as a state of intellectual cer- 
tainty, surmounting all contraven- 
ing objections in the understanding 
and judgment; a rational opinion, 
grounded on a careful balancing of 
the evidences on both sides the 
question. <A due information of the 
mind, by the external revelation of 
the sacred Scripiures,is unquestion- 
ably a previous requisite to the pos- 
session of that faith by which a sin. 
ner is justified and saved: itis one 
of the means adopted by the wisdom 
of God, for that great purpose ; but 
if the soul shall rest in this intellec- 
tual attainment, her faith will be not 
merely weak, but dead; it will be 
like the body of Adam before the 
Almighty Creator had “ breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life.” 
A true and living faith is a habit 
superinduced by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit: it consists in an illu- 
mination of the understanding, by 
the reception of the truth, and the 
inspiration of a new taste, savour, 
and relish for the things revealed ; 
a lively desire after reconciliation, 
friendship, and communion withGod 
in Christ; a sense of divine things 
as being in themselves good, delight- 
ful, satisfying, the source of rest, of 
peace and of joy tothe soul. A mere 
notional persuasion of the truth of 
certain revealed doctrines, which is 
by too many dignified withthe name 
of faith, if it proceed no further, is of 
an order yastly below that which Pas- 





Cal designates as rendering “ God 
sensible to the heart.’ The former 
is an impotent, upproductive persua- 
sion, a mere carcase, devoid of lile 
and activity, wholly insufficient to 


conquer the corrupt inclinations of 


the heart; whereas that faith through 
which we saved, 
disordered aifections, subdues every 
opposing principle of action, and 
paysan habitual end cheerful hom. 
ave to the erceat God, as the supreme 
rood ofthe soul, and its ultimate end. 
Vhe Lord Jesus Christ is the light 
and life of the spirit of man; and 
Where his Disine grace is predomi- 
Nant, it attracts and charms and wins 
the hea stnoer s 

bond of ine fabie union, 
the mind 
Lord ; it 


ave reclaims the 


tof a it becomes a 
asshimiating 

initio u conformity with its 
reduces the Whole frame 
and constitution of the soul into a 

holy resemblance of that Saviecur 
who fills with the tempers of Ileaven 
every heart into which he conde- 
scends to come down and abide. 
“The metaphysical proots of the be- 
Ing and attributes of God are so com- 
plicaced, obscure, and remote from 
the ordinary modes in wi men 
reason, that they leave a feeble and 
transientimpression ; and even when 
the mind is more affected by them, 
this continues only during the sho: 
period that the demonstration Is dis. 
tinctly epprehended. cConvic- 
tion is often momentary, and they 
suspect thai they have been imposed 
Ti Divin © «Being of the 

(;od who is mere- 


which 


upon. A LC 
Christians 18s not a 
ly the author of gharepuiienel truths, 
wnd arrangements 


aa 
this is the divinity 


and o} 


of the elements: 
of Paganism. Nor is be only a God 
who superintends the lives and for- 
tunes of men by ry providence, be. 
stowing a long happy course of 
years upon those who adore ie .: 
this is the Deity of the Jews. But 
the God of Abraham and of Jacob, 
He whois the God of the Christians, 
isa God of love and consolation 
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who fills the heart and replenishes 
the soul of which he takes posses. 
sion ; penetrating it with a deep 
sense of its own misery, and of his jp. 
finite mercy : a God, who unites him. 
seli to the centre of the soul, filling 
it with humility, joy, confidence and 
love; and thus rendering it unable 
to repese on ay object but himself 
as its supreme and ultimate end” 
That life of seclusion from the 
world, which M. Pascal bad adopt. 
cd, was not carried into effect gy 
rigorously, as totally to exclude all 
social intercourse with his friends, or 
to deny access to those who were 
desirous of profiting by his conver. 
suuon. He was frequentiy consult. 
cd as a theologian and a casuist by 
men of eminent talents and clevated 
rank, who paid the utmost deference 
to his observations, and have often 
acknowledged, thattheir doubts were 
commonly removed by his superior 
knowiedge and sagacity, while his 
pious admonitions shed the most 
benign and salutary influence on the 
future conduct of their lives. ‘This 
extraordinary man had so attentively 
studicd human nature in bimself and 
others, that while actuated by an en- 
lightened charity, he did not refuse 
to admit company, nor to engage in 
conversation, yet be was neverthe- 
less apprehensive of danger to his 
soul, even from his religious con- 
ferences. Ile was not insensible of 
that superiority of understanding, 
and those uncommon powers of clo- 
cution, which eave him a manifest 
pre-eminence in almost all societies, 
und were a powerful temptation to 
self-adulation and vanity. To sup- 
press the first risings of pride, and 
morth ily every emotion of arrogance 
and undue complacency, he contrived 
avery extraordinary kind of remedy: 
on such occasions he commonly wore 
an iron girdle, studded with sharp 
points, in immediate contact with 
his body ; 
* Pensées de Pascal. 
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Jattering idea rose in his imagina- 
tion, or his mind was elated ‘with 
self-applause, fom a victorious exer- 
‘ion of his reasoning powers, he gave 
himself some severe blows with his 
elbow, to check the aberrations of his 
soul, and, by the severity of pain, 
seiaail himself to remember his 
duty. The advantages he derived 
‘rom this silent, but resistless moni- 
tor, were so considerable, that he did 
not appropriate its office to the sea- 
sons Of social Converse; but as the 
infirm state of his health prevented 
his being much employed tn reading 
or writing, he used tt as an antidote 
cainst wandering thoughts, in the 
ll of vacancy and reurement, and 


continued this practice to the day of 


nis death. It may be recotiected that 
\I. Pascal, when he withdrew from 
the world, determined to renounce 
al! pleasure and all superfluity, This 
‘ystance of extreme rigour which he 
exercised towards himself, affords 
onc proof of his conformity to the 
former of these resolutions ; and his 
adherence to the very letter of the 
other was exemplified by his direct- 
ing even the tapestry hangings of his 
room to be removed, as an unneces- 
sary decoration. 

Let not the mind of the pious rea- 


der swell with disdain at this part of 


the narrative, nor rashly brand with 
the epithet of abject superstition such 
instances of severity and sclf-abnega- 
tion as are here recorded. To be 
superstitious is to entertain false or 
unworthy notions of God, or it may 
consist in a timorous and servile at- 
tachment to rites and ceremonies ; 
a puerile zeal for the mere formali- 
lies of religion, accompanied with a 
cold indifference towards practical 
duties, and a renouncing of the obli- 
gations of morality. A censure of 
this kind would, perhaps, be less 


strictly applicable to M. Pascal than 
to some who may deride him as a 
blind and degraded partisan of monk- 
ish austerity. 


Bigotry and supersti- 
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tion are not incompatibie With a pas- 
sionate ardour for notions and opl- 
nions; anda fierce and stubborn con- 
tender for orthodoxy may be as oreat 
a pharisee in his way, and ata ereater 
distance trom the spirit of the Gos- 
pel, than a bare-footed friar with his 
whip and his haircloth. It may not 
be the duty of every man to wound 
himself by wearing a wirdle of iron : 


. . ° 
but it is every man’s duty to hate 
vain though's: and if the methods 


We acopt to remind us of our duty 
can be used innocently, and without 
parade or ostentation, the disposition 
ond latention, at Jeast, which sur- 
gest them, are bot proper © bjects of 
contempt. Those who are the most 
ready to glance a 
such instruinents of mortife: 
perhaps, little disposed to impose 
restraint on the irrecularities of their 
appetites, or to resist with constancy. 
and to censure with sevevity. the 
workings of their Own fas idiousne SS 
or vanity. A poor mistaken Papist, 
wounded by a girdle, or bleeding 
under the scourge, with a broken and 
contrite heart, Is Nearer to the king- 
dom of Ged, than a proud, insolent, 
intolerant professor of religion, who, 
with a less exceptionable 
lamentably deficient in the graces of 
humility, self-denial, and charity. 
M. Pascal might probab ly have de- 
vised “a more excelle nt way: * Jet 
those who thik and believe that they 
have found this w av, evince its supe- 
rior excellency by mote exemplary 
habits of self-rcnunciation, by a life 
of more fervent plety and entire de- 
votedness to God. 

Thus did M Pascal piously and 
uscfully complete the circle of each 
revolving day, from the age of thirty 
to thirty-five, a period of only five 
years: he never omitted attending 
Divine service at his narish church, 
but when constrained by the pressure 
of ill heaith ; and was constantly em- 
ployed in fulfilling all the duties of a 
Christiap, with a punctuality not ex- 


sarcastic sneer on 


on are, 


creed. ig 
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ceeded by the most simple and sum- 
ble of the faithful. In fine, his life, 
whether public or private, was that 
of a man, who, like Enoch, “ walked 
with God ;”? he was habitually ani- 
mated by a devotional spirit; vigi- 
Jant over his tempers and affections ; 
rigorous in mortifying the solicita- 
tions of his senses, and active and 
unwearied in offices of charity to- 
wardsall men. In the four succeed- 
ing years, which it pleased God to 
allot him, he can scarcely be said to 
have lived, since his existence was 
a state of unceasing laneuor, sick- 
ness, or pain, “Phe complaint with 
which be bad becn visited early in 
life, augmented so considerably, that 
the powers of nature seemed to be 
oppressed and subdued; he became 
equally unable to prosecute his grand 
design, and to converse with those 
who desired to listen to his instruc- 
tions. Among his other complaints, 
he was frequently attacked by fits of 
violent pain in his teeth, which very 
often deprived him of that repose his 
exhausted frame required. During 
one of those sleepless nights, while 
he lay 1n a state between torpor and 
activity, permitting his ideas to flow 
without control, a certain train of 
thought undesignedly arose in his 
mind, relating to the properties of 
the cycléid. This spontaneous de- 
termination of his meditations pro- 
ceeded with such extraordinary regu- 
larity and order, that before he was 
aware, be had arrived at a demon- 
strauion which greatly surprised him ; 
but so slightly was he now attached 
to what had been formerly his de- 
light, that he did not even commit 
the result of this reverie to writing. 
A nobleman of great learning and 
piety coming. to visit him soon after- 
wards, he related the subject of his 
nocturnal contemplation to him, who 
immediately requested that it might 
be made public. He finally complied 
with this proposal, aud was only oc- 
cupied eight days in preparing it for 


the press. M. Bossut, the intelligent 
editor of Pascal’s works, has fiven a 
cirsumstantial account of this disco. 
very, and the various incidents cop. 
nected with it, in his * Discours sy, 
la Vie et les Ouvrages de Pascal :” 
but as the greater part of this elabo. 
rate narrative would be interesting 
to mathematicians only, a very sum. 
mary account of it may suffice fop 
the present occasion. 

“ The curve, commonly called the 
cycloid, is well known to geomet. 
clans, It is described in the air by 
the motion of a nai] attached to the 
circumference of a carriagze-wheel, 
It is not exactly known, and it isa 
point in itself of very little impor. 
tance, who was the first that remark. 
ed the generation of this curve in 
hature, but it is certain that the 
French made the first discoveries 
with regard to its properties. In 
1637, Roberval demonstrated that the 
area of the common cycloid is triple 
of that of its generating circle, A 
short time afterwards he also deter. 
mined the solid, which the cycloid 
describes in revolving round its base; 
and even a problem much more difh- 
cult for the geometry of that day, the 
solid which it describes in revolving 
round the diameter of its generating 
circle. Torricelli published the great 
er part of these problems, as of his 
own invention, in a book printed in 
1644; but it was asserted in France 
that Torricelli had found the solu: 
tions given by Roberval among the 
papers of Galileo, to whom they had 
beea sent by Beaugrand some years 
previously ; and Pascal, in his history 
of the cycldid, treats Torricelli with- 
out disguise as a plagiarist. I have 
read with much care the documents 
relating to this question, and | 
must confess that Pascal appears 
to me to have been somewhat rash 
in his accusation. It is probable 
that Torricelli had actually dis. 
covered the propositions which he 
claimed as his own, not knowing 
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chat Roberval had made the same 
discovery some years before. Des- 
cartes, Fermal, and Roberval re- 
solved a problem of another kind 
relating to the same curve: they 
eave methods tor drawing langents 
to it. 

«The methods by which Roberval 
and Yorricelli had determined the 
measure of the cycloid and its solids, 
were Very ingenious, but were sub- 
ect to the imconvenicence of being 
too limited in their application, and 
they were Incapable of being extend- 
ed to ay Cases but those which they 
had considered. The same questions 


required to be treated in a general 


and uniform: manner; others remain- 
ed to be proposed: there was still 
undiscovered the length and the 
centre of gravity of the cycloid: the 
centres of gravity of the solids, half- 


> solids, quarters of solids, &c. generat- 


ed by the same curve, both round the 
+ base and round the axis, &c. These 
_ questions required new geometrical 
+ principles, or at least a new applica- 


| tion of the principles already known. 


- Pascal discovered, in less than eight 
_ days,amidst the severest sufferings, 
amethod which embraced all these 
problems ; a method founded on 
the sxmming of certain series, the 


a elements of which he had already 
| given in some writings that accom- 


pany the treatise on thc arithmetical 
tangle. It required but one step 
B further to discover the differential 


q and integral calculi; and there are 


strong reasons for presuming, that 

had Pascal been able to devote a little 
more ume to geometry, he would 
have deprived Leibnitz and Newton 
of the glory of having invented 
them.” 

Having communicated his mathe- 
matical meditations to some of his 
friends, and particularly to the Duke 
of Roannez, the Jatter formed the 


| design of rendering them subservient 


io the interests of religion. The ex- 


ample of Pascal afforded incontesta- 
ble proof that geometrical talents of 
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the first order were not inconsistent 
with the submission of a Christian. 
In order that this proof might re- 
ceive all the force and publicity of 
which it was capable, it was deter- 
mined by the friends of Pascal, that 
these questions should be pubiicly 
proposed, and prizes anuexed to the 
solution of them; for they argued, 
that if other geometricians shouid 
solve these problems, they would at 
least feel their difficulty ; science 
would be benefited, and the merit 
of having accelerated its progress 
would belong to the first inventor : 
but that if, on the other hand, they 
should not succeed, infidels would 
no longer have any plea or colour for 
being dissatisfied with the proofs of 
religion, when these proots had been 
regarded as sufficient by a man who 
had shewn that he surpassed every 
one else in a science founded wholly 
on demonstration. 

With this view, then, they pub- 
lished, in the month of June 1658, 2 
programma, in which it was propos- 
ed to find the measure, and the cen- 
tre of gravity of any segment what- 
soever of the cycloid; the dimen- 
sions and the centres of gravity of 
the solids, half-solids, quarters of 
solids, &c. which any such segment 
eenerates in revolving round either 
the abscissa or the ordinate. And as 
the calculations necessary for the 
full and complete solution of these 
problems might require much time 
and labour, the competitors were 
obliged, in the absence of such a 
detailed soluudon, to send examples 
of the application of the methods 
they adopted to some particular and 
remarkable cases; as, for instance, 
when the abscissa equals the radius 
or the diameter of the generating 
circle. ‘lwo prizes were proposed ; 
one of forty pistoles, to the first whe 
should solve these problems—and 
another of twenty, to the second. 
The mos! celebrated geometricians 
in Paris were selected, to examine 
the papers of the competitors, which 
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were to be transmitted, with the 
signature of a notary, before the first 
of Ociober following, to M. de Car- 
carl, one oi the judges, who held the 
premiums in his hands. In the 
whole of this affair, Pascal concealcd 
himself under the signature ot A. 
Dettonville.’* Among the several 
concurrents for this prize there were 
but two who preferreda formal claim 
to it; P. Lallouére, a Jesuit, and Dr. 
John Wallis, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxiord. But after a 
most attentive examination of the 
pretensions of these two eminent 
mathematicians, the judges declared, 
that their solution of the problems 
Were in many parts erroneous, and 
that they were not justly entitled to 
the honour of the prize. Watiis and 
Lallouere were highly offended with 
this decision ; and Voltaire, no very 
competent judge of these matters, 
pretends that justice was violated to- 
wards those two claimants because 
the one was a Jesuit and the othera 
heretic.-—a suggestion amply dis- 
closing the vanity, petulance, and 
malignity of this seducing and im- 
moral writer. 
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Matt. xi. 6.—dnd blessed is he whoso- 
ever shall not be offended in me. 


FAMILY 


Tue disciples of the Baptist were 
sent to inquire of Ciris: whether he 
were indeed the expected Messiah. 
They found bim giving prools of his 
Divine power and mission. Ai his 
command the lame walked, the blind 
reccived their sight, the lepers were 
cleansed, the dumb spake, and the 
tlead were restored to life. Isaiah 
nad predictedthat the Messiah should 
actually perform these miracles. As 
John and lis disciples had a great 
veneration for that prophet, the fact 
1S oe on their notice, that they 

Amos Dettonville is the anagram of 


Touis de Montalte, the name w hich Pascal 
sad assumed in the Provincial Letters.” 
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might compare it with his prediction, 
Go, said our Lora, and tell Jon the 
things you hear and see. Teli him 
too, what he will regard as anoiuerp 
stiiking proot of the Messiah, an- 
nounced by that holy man; tell him 
that the poor have the Gospel preach. 
edtothem. My message ts not only 
orchielly to tne great ones of the 
earth: the poorest and most abject 
are Interested init. hen he auds 
the short and striking sentence weare 
how toconsider: -*Biessed is he who. 
soever shall not be otiended in me,” 
ut what was there to Cail forth 
this solemn deciaration ? Was any 
objecuon to the Saviour to be expect. 
cd? Would the Jews be cflended 
at their own Slessiah ? Wouid the 
nations which sat im darkuess be of 
fended, when that gut which was 
to lighten the Gentiles shouid arise? 
Wouid any of the race of pertshing 
sinners see cause of offence in ium 
who brought life aid immoryality to 
light! But our Lord * knew what 
was in iman.’? He was aware of the 
pride and prejudice and weakness, 
the carnal blindness and obduracy, 
which would be tound to oppose we 
recepuion of the Gospel. By the 
very terms of the biessivg which he 
pronounces he intimates, that the 
greater number would be offended 
in bim, and would thus exclude 
themselves trom salvaticn. 

But what are the grounds of of 
fence? My object shall be to specily 
a few of them, as they appear coil 
— amony ourselves. 

The first excepuon I shall no 
a as made to Christ, and his Gos: 
pel is their alliance with so muchtha 
is mean and abject in the world 
Men find it hard to rise above the 
prejudices of common life. Hf powel 
or greatness be announced, they e% 
pect the pomp and splendour whic! 
usually attend it. If claims 
made to superior wisdom, they look 
for a kind of wisdom, which te 
wise am ong Sear es will approve 
—Whatever does not recommen 
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itself to their understanding in the 
ysual Way, they are always disposed 
co slight or reject. Divine power, 
neuen in the midst of human 
we:kness 3; heavenly wisdom, which 
the wise of this world deem folly ; 
supreme dignity of character and of- 
se exercised in a mean and low con- 
dijon; are things which a carnal 
mind would neither be apt to under- 
stand, nor forward to acknowledge. 
fhus were the Jews led to reject all 
the evidences of our Lord’s inission. 
—Because Nazareth was an obscure 
cown, they would ae nothing 
good trom Nazareth, though it was 
written, that he sheuld be calleda 
Nazurene. Because Galilee had been 
no school for prophets, they would 
admit Galilean as a prophet, 
though Gahice of the Gentiles was 
stiii more clearly pointed out. Be- 
wse Joseph was of an humble rank, 
they would receive no son of his as 
he Messiah, though he appeared 
thus by their own gencalogics to be 
ofthe house and lineage of David.” 
Because be came without outward 
pomp or dignity, they ee him 
even Wille he was manifesting the 
power of the Godhead before their 
eyes. ‘They were blind to such evi- 
deuce and to all the real glory and 
greatness which sometimes shone so 
brightiy through the veil. He gave 
proof even of omnipotence without 


of 


no 


© effect, because he did it in the form 


of a servant. 

This feeling in our Lord’s time 
was directed against himself. It 
has since operated egainst his true 
church, and ag. inst what Is purest 


— «id most vital in his religion. Many 


ofits essential doctrines and disposi- 


-uons have been slighted and stigma- 


_ 


lized as the errors of the poor and 
vulgar, A slight observation of the 
Christian world will teach us not to 


confound the profession of Christian- 


Ity with its cordial reception. The 
visible church of Christ is always to 
b¢ distinguished from the congrega- 
tion of the faithful; the multitudes 
®hrist. Obsery, No. 166, 
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who bear his name from the “ little 
flock who know his voice and follow 
him.”~—As he was poor himself, he 
preached the Gospel to the poor ; and 
among them has the Gospel, in fact, 
had its greatest influence. Its doc- 
trines, in their soundest purity and 
highest spirituality have, net exclu- 
Sively indeed, but most commonly, 
been found among plain men, of 
Simple character and litle refine- 
ment,in whom ney might, therefore, 
pass for ignorance, be condemned as 
Wealkucss, or despised as the error 
ol vulgar minds. And much of what 
is most ‘talaaie inthe Gospel has 
doubtless been disparaged on this 
account. Hence those terms of re- 
proach which have been heaped on 
the closer followers of the Lamb, and 
the contempt with which their tenets 
have been treated. Men are unwil- 
ling to believe that religion is best 
understood and exemplified in the 
lower classes of mankind. Now this 
is a prejudice of the same nature, as 
that by which the Jews were led to 
reyect our Lord. The power and 
excellence of the Gospel are of a 
spiritual kind, not more dependant on 
human wisdom, than the divinity of 
our Lord was on worldly greatness. 
As he by rebuking the waves, by 
cicansing the Ieper, by raising the 
dead, shewed the power of the Al- 
mighty though in fashion aman; so 
his people when they are enabled to 
subdue their corruptions, to live 
above the world,and to fix their hearts 
and hopesin heaven, are shewing the 
real power of the Gospel, however 
poorly giited they may be in other 
respects. The value ci religion les 
in its influence on the heart. Isa 
man enabled by it to escape the evils 
which are in tne world through lust, 
and to live blameless and harmiess 
as a son of God? He exerts an ener 
ey with which no natural power can 
be compared. Has he the pure faith, 
the holy hope, the patience, the de- 


votion, the fervent charity which 
the Gospel i inspires? There is anoble 
40 
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elevation, a divine beauty in his cha- 
racter which no merely human cx- 
celience can aspire to. Rude, perhaps, 
in speech, and poor inall worldly at- 
tuinments, he ts yet rich in the graces 
and eloguent in the languaye of the 
skies. Unknown or disesteemed by 
man, he bears the sacred stamp which 
angels reverence, and which God 
himself lovesto comtemplate. When 
these scenes shall pass away, and the 
life we now live is exchanged for 
another and ourer state of being, 
What is Ko wiich outlive the 
change, and be glorified with the im- 
morte) spirits Isit the taste or learn. 
Ing we may lave acquired? ‘These 
are but the ornaments of cur present 
state, they will be useless in that 
better world, Js it the power of deep 
research or lofty conception ? These 
qualiies are enjoyed by many who 
shall never reach heaven, No: 
itis that purity of heart which may 
exist without these things; the pover- 
ty of spirit which they have no ten- 
dency to encourage ; it Is that spiri- 
tual delight in God, that single eve 
to his glory, and singleness of heart 
in his service which are rather en- 
dangered than maintained by high 
worldly acquirements. These are 
the things which shall survive the 
wreck of nature, and which in the 
clear light of Heaven shall shine as 
the true beauty of the soul! The 
power and excellence of the Gospel, 
therefore, is that init which produces 
these. What man can add ts of far 
less value. It may be becoming in- 
deed; for our highest faculties should 
do homage bere. It may be service- 
abie as supplying arms for the de- 
fence of the truth, or desirable in 
many cases torecommend or enforce 
it. But it is no true ground of attach. 
ment, nor the want of it of offence; 
not the jewel we should prize, nor 
the truth by which we must be saved. 

2. Another exception to the Gos- 
pel, is, that some of its most impor- 
tant doctrines are not more fully re- 


shiall 
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vealed.—Tor the Divine origin and 
authority of our faith, we have abun. 
dant evidence. Indeed the more 
thoroughly it is sifted, the more ny. 
merous and satisfactory do its proofs 
appear. ‘There are some important 
doctrines, however, about which the 
pride of human reason is not yet 
sausfied. They are laid down with 
authority :-—no difficulties are re. 
moved; po explanations afforded ; no 
obiecuions or cavils noticed. To the 
Greeks on this account tie religion 
of the Cross was foolishness. They 
deemed it an idle tale and would pay 
itno regard. he effect produced 
by the same objections in our day is 
seldom, perhaps, that of absolute inf- 
delity. It is rather an unsettledness 
of mind on the subject, not daring to 
deny the truth, and not disposed to 
believe it; a loose, general, tndis. 
tinct, suspicion, but in its practical 
effect highly mischievous. In the 
day of temptation, restraints are lows. 
ened. In the hours of seriousness, 
impressions are resisted. Is one 
urged by his passions to do what the 
Bible forbids ? He is apt in this state 
of mind to make light of its autho: 
rity. Does he attend the ordinances 
of religion? Its calls are wholly 
without effect. Mercies do not 
move ; warnings do not alarm him. 
The most tremendous threatenings 
strike no deeper than the ear. The 
doubt, however vague or obscure, 
is a charm which = secures” him 
against the influences of the Gospel. 
—-But can a doubt be justified when 
we know God has spoken? Do we 
callon him for explenations before 
we will believe his word? Perhaps 
he thus demands the submission 
of the understanding; or the know: 
ledge we require may be too high 
for man. There are things we can 
perceive by reason, only as we see 
the lights of heaven by the eye, 
without the power completely ‘ 
investigate them. Reason, evel 
when cmployed within her 
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sphere, is blind and perverse and fal- 
joie 3} HOw much more on points be- 
vond that sphere! But the word of 
the Lord Is sure, and not one jot or 
‘ittie of it can fall. 

3 Others are offended with the 
strictness of the doctrines of Christ— 
their hostility to all carnal indulgen- 
ces, and all woridiy affections. “ If 
any man will be my disciple,” says 
our Lord, “*iet him deny himsetf, 
and take Up his cross, and follow 
me ’—Many who had attended our 
Lord, when they heard this and 
similar declarations departed and 
went their way. They would have 
becn glad of the hopes and privileges 
oie Gospel, but were not prepared 
for sacrifices. Whilst unacquainted 
wiih the true nature of the Gospel, 
the purity, the self-denial, the eutire 
which it demands, they 
were Willing to putin a claim for its 
But when they found 
tha: the world must be forsaken and 
tlic Cross Dorney, a train of interests 
gud ailectlons set themselves in array 
ag list Christ and his Gospel: they 
were offended.—Now this obyection 
wil, be touad, at ali times, in all per- 
sous Who are under bondage to sin. 
Quer causes oi offence may occa. 
sioially be less prevalent, but the in- 
Juence of corruptaffection is always, 
and universally, and powerfully felt. 
Wien the Gospel is in credit, we 
seldom find men averse either to the 
professton of it, or to a qualified 
recepuon of its doctrines. It costs 
nothing to profess a faith which is 
held in general esteem. Inthe hour 


devoulon 


blessings. 


- 


of fear and foreboding, when the 


sinner feels as if “his day were com- 
ing,” it does not increase his terror 
toadmit, that there is forgiveness 
forthe worst, and that none need 
despair of mercy ; nor amidst the 
calamities of life, is it any accumula- 
‘lon of evil to entertain the hope of 
neaven. These truths separately 
taken are flattering tothe soul. They 
may be, and doubtless are, applied 


by many who have no title to do so, 
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as an unction to sooth and cheer it 
amidst cares which nothing earthly 
can relieve. Thus far there Is no 
offence. Nor does it cost much 
more to allow even the requisitions 
of the Gospel ina thoughtless and 
general way. The trial comes when 
they are pressed on our notice ; when 
they begin to abridye our liberty ; 
whenthey pierce intoourbosoms,and 
challenge even the cherished idol of 
the heart. Then it is that most men 
desire to be excused. In making a 
religious profession, they did not 
count on duties and demands like 
these. When they engaged to re- 
nounce the world and the flesh, they 
did not include in these terms the 
allowed indulgences of life, the light- 
er gayeties of fashion, an accommo- 
dation to the maxims, spirit, and 
manners of the times. When they 
promised to walk in God’s command- 
ments, they did not dream of living 
as pugrims and strangers upon earth. 
These things did not enter into their 
calculation, and when reminded of 
them they take offence. However 
they might desire to retain the hopes 
and comforts of religion, yet here 
they fairly take their leave of it. 

4. Another ground of offence is 
the spirituality of the religion of 
Christ.—Of this we have a striking 
instance in Scripture. Jesus had 
described himseli as ** the bread of 
life, the living bread which came 
down from heaven,” alluding to the 
manna, the type of that spiritual 
sustenance which their souls would 
find in his salvation. But when he 
repeated the words, adding, “ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,’ some of his disciples 
deemed this a hard saying, and they 
walked no more with him. This, 
however, is but one instance of the 
aversion of man’s fallen nature to 
spiritual things. We were created 
in the image of God, for converse 
with him, with powers which his 
seryice only could fitly employ, and 
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elevation, a divine beauty in his cha- 
racter which no merely human ecx- 
cellence can aspire to. Rude, perhaps, 
in speech, and poor inajl worldly at- 
tuinments, he is yet rich in the graces 
and eloguent in the language of the 
skies. Unknown or disesteemed by 
man, he bears the sacred stamp which 
angels reverence, and which God 
himself loves to contemplate. When 
these scenes shall pass away, and the 
life we now live is exchanged for 
another and ourer state of being, 
What is hk wiich shall outlive the 
change, and be glorified with the im- 
mortal spirits sit the taste or learn. 
ing we may lave acquired?) “Phese 
are but the ornaments of our present 
state, they will be useless in that 
better world, Is it the power of deep 
research or lofty conception ? These 
qualities are enjoyed by many who 
shall never reach heaven. No: 
itis that purity of heart which may 
exist without these things; the pover- 
ty of spirit which they have no ten- 
dency to encourage ; it Is that spiri- 
tual delight in God, that single eye 
to his glory, and singleness of heart 
in his service which are rather en- 
dangered than maintained by high 
worldly acquirements. These are 
the things which shall survive the 
wreck of nature, and which in the 
clear light of Heaven shall shine as 
the true beauty of the soul! The 
power and excellence of the Gospel, 
thc efore, is that init which produces 
these. What man can add ts of far 
less value. Ji may be becoming in- 
deed; for our highest faculties should 
do homage bere. It may be service- 
abie as supplying arms for the de- 
fence of the truth, or desirable in 
many cases torecommend or enforce 
it. But it is no true ground of attach. 
ment, nor the want of it of offence; 
not the jewel we should prize, nor 
the truth by which we must be saved. 

2. Another exception to the Gos- 
pel, is, that some of its most impor- 
tant doctrines are not more fully re- 
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vealed.—FTor the Divine origin and 
authority of our faith, we have abun. 
dant evidence. Indced the more 
thoroughly it is sifted, the more nu- 
merous und satisfactory do its proofs 
appear. ‘There are some important 
doctrines, however, about which the 
pride of human reason is not yet 
satisfied, They are laid down with 
authority :-—no difficulties are re- 
moved ; po explanations afforded ; no 
obrections or cavils noticed. To the 
Greeks on this account tie religion 
of the Cross was foolishness. They 
deemed it an idle tale and would pay 
itno regard. The effect produced 
by the same objections in our day is 
seldom, perhaps, that of absolute infi- 
delity. It is rather an unsettledness 
of mind on the subject, not daring to 
deny the truth, and not disposed to 
believe it; a loose, general, tndis- 
tinct, suspicion, but in its practical 
effect highly mischievous. In the 
day of temptation, restraints are luos- 
ened. In the hours of seriousness, 
impressions are resisted. Is oue 
urged by his passions to do what the 
Bible forbids ? He is apt in this state 
of mind to make light of its autho- 
rity. Does he attend the ordinances 
of religion? Its calls are wholly 
without effect. Mercies do not 
move ; warnings do not alarm him. 
‘The most tremendous threatenings 
strike no deeper than the ear. The 
doubt, however vague or obscure, 
is a charm which secures” him 
against the influences of the Gospel. 
—-—But can a doubt be justified when 
we know God has spoken! Do we 
call on him for explanations before 
we will believe his word? Perhaps 
he thus demands the submission 
ofthe understanding; or the know- 
ledge we require may be too high 
for man. There are things we can 
perceive by reason, only as we see 
the lights of heaven by the eye, 
without the power completely to 
investigate them. Reason, even 
when cmployed within her ows 
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sphere, is blind and perverse and fal- 
hioie ; how much more on points be- 
youd that sphere! But the word of 
the Lord Is sure, and not one jot or 
tittle Of It can fail. 

3 Others are offended with the 
strictness of the doctrines of Christ— 
their hostility to all carnal indulgen- 
ces, and all woridiy affections. ‘“ If 
any man will be my disciple,” says 
our Lord, **liet him deny himsetf, 
and take up his cross, and follow 
me ’—Many who had attended our 
Lord, when they heard this and 
similar declarations departed and 
weat their way. They would have 
becn glad of the hopes and privileges 
oftne Gospel, but were not prepared 
for sacrifices. Whilst unacquainted 
with the true nature of the Gospel, 
the purity, the self-denial, the entire 
devouon which it demands, they 
were Willing to putin a claim for its 
biesstugs. © But when they found 
tha: the world must be forsaken and 
the Cross borne, a train of interests 
aud aifections set themselves tn array 
ag Inst Christ and his Gospel: they 
were offeuded.—Now this objection 
wili be fouad, at ali times, in all per- 
sous who are under bondage to sin. 
O.uer causes oi offence may occa- 
sionally be less prevalent, but the in- 
Juence of corrupt affection is always, 
and universally, and powerfully felt. 
Wien the Gospel is in credit, we 
seldom find men averse either to the 
profession of it, or to a qualified 
reception of its doctrines. It costs 
nothing to profess a faith which is 
held in general esteem. Inthe hour 
of fear and foreboding, when the 
sinner feels as if * hisday were com- 
ing,’? it does not increase his terror 
toadmit, that there is forgiveness 
for the worst, and that none need 
despair of mercy ; nor amidst the 
calamities of life, is it any accumula- 
tion of evil to entertain the hope of 
heaven. These truths separately 
takenare flattering tothe soul. They 
may be, and doubtless are, applied 
’y many who have no title to do s0, 
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as an unction to sooth and cheer it 
amidst cares which nothing earthly 
can relieve. Thus far there is no 
offence. Nor does it cost much 
more to allow even the requisitions 
of the Gospel ina thoughtless and 
general way. The trial comes when 
they are pressed on our notice ; when 
they begin to abridge our liberty ; 
when they pierce intoourbosoms,and 
challenge even the cherished idol of 
the heart. Then it is that most men 
desire to be excused. In making a 
religious profession, they did not 
count on duties and demands like 
these. When they engaged to re- 
nounce the world and the flesh, they 
did not include in these terms the 
allowed indulgences of life, the light- 
er gayeties of fashion, an accommo- 
dation to the maxims, spirit, and 
manners of the times. When they 
promised to walk in God’s command- 
ments, they did not dream of living 
as ptigrims and strangers upon earth. 
These things did not enter into their 
calculation, and when reminded of 
them they take offence. However 
they might desire to retain the hopes 
and comforts of religion, yet here 
they fairly take their leave of it. 

4. Another ground of offence is 
the spirituality of the religion of 
Christ.—Of this we have a striking 
instance in Scripture. Jesus had 
described himseli as ** the bread of 
life, the living bread which came 
down from heaven,” alluding to the 
manna, the type of that spiritual 
sustenance which their souls would 
find in his salvation. But when he 
repeated the words, adding, * Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink his blood, ye have no 
life in you,” some of his disciples 
deemed this a hard saying, and they 
walked no more with him. This, 
however, Is but one instance of the 
aversion of man’s fallen nature to 
spiritual things. We were created 
in the image of God, for converse 
with him, with powers whfch his 
service only could fitly employ, and 
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desires which he alone could satisfy. 
But sin has now hid his face from us. 
The joy of his presence is gone, and 
with itthe feelings whichit gratified, 
and the capacities it exercised. It 
is plain from Scripture that there Is 
an intercourse and communion of 
man with God, of which in a state of 
Nature we are incapable, our whic 
spiritual constitution being disarran. 
ged and ruined by the fail. But our 
redemption by Christ removes the 
cloud, andthe influence of his Spirit 
restores our Jost powers. Amidst 
the desolation of buman nature 
there are a happy few who, being 
justificd ly faith, and renewed in the 
spirit of their minds, bevin to feel 
the st Uurrings of that holy disposition 
whichis the glory of the soul, and 
to catch a gilinpse of that uncreated 
beauty which forms its chief bappt- 
ness. ‘They are not at rest here. 
They have acraving which no earth- 
ly “she athe can appease. They 
seek a paradise which casts all hu- 
man glory into shade ; acity cf which 
the Lord God himselfand the Lamb 
are the light. And this holy cispo- 
sition must have its exercises even 
here. They communicate with God 
by prayer and praise. They live by 
faith in their Redcemer. His flesh 
is meat indeed, and his blood is drink 
indeed. Christ they feel is the bread 
of their life, the very substance of 
their renewed nature, which can do 
all things in his sirength—without 
him nothing. But what says the 
carnal mind to these things ¢ [tis 
offended. They are foolishness unto 
it; neither can it know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned. 
In other points the Gospel may be 
valued :—its evidences as Clear ; 
its morality as pure and practical ; 
its ordinances as decent ;—but the 
spirituality spoils all: here nature 
stumbles. 

These are some of the grounds on 
which offence Is conceived against 
the Gospel. ‘* Blessed,” says our 
j.ord, “ are they who are mot offend- 
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edin me.” When he pronounced 
this blessing, we miay suppose him 
to cast aneye at the different cir- 
cumstances of men as they vejecicd 
or received his Gospel! Let us take 
alike view. If we look up to the 
betghts of human life, we see much 
of pomp and boasted happiness ; but 
besides the evils more sicibnits to 
sensc—as the cares of greatness, the 
sues of spitting the rivairy of am- 
bition, the envy of superior Gistinc- 
lien-—theceienate shews otbers incal. 
culably worse. The men ihus sport- 
ine away life are Immortal Creatures, 
having interests to serve, compared 
with which the least trifling of earth- 
ly vanities Is ho more than dust on 
the balance. They are sinners under 
God’s wrath, who have only the pass- 
ing hour in which to escape 2 eternal 
misery. ‘The statns oft ‘nature, 
which should now be cleansed, are 
rrowipg deeper amidst the pollutions 
of the worid. Some are asleep in 
sin: others are rapidly advancing to 
the precipice which overhangs per- 
dition, Ina state which attracts the 
admiration and envy of markind, 
they wre preparing for themselves a 
doom, froni which ihe most wretched 
oO earth wouil shrisk wath horror. 
—iset us descend, then, tothe dwel- 
lines of the wicked poor. Here 1s 
want, and oltcn pats and sickness, 
and a varicty of other natural evils, 
with little to alleviate them here, and 
no hope of a better portion to come. 
{lere, too, we shall meet those flercer 
iorments, the raging lust and pas- 
sions of the mind, not checked and 
disguised as in higher life, but in all 
their sad deformity, like fiends ol 
darkness already on their prey, and 
dragging it to its infernal prison. 
—Hut it may be said, these are 
the extremes ol life. here is, how- 
ever, no state without its snares and 
miseries, and enough in all to make 
them just objects of pity, if there 
be no defence nor comfort from the 
Gospel. How truly, then, are they 


called blessed, who have yielded 
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themselves to Christ! Are they in 
prosperity ! Fle preserves them from 
its snares. His Spirit opens their 
eyes to see the dangers which sur- 
round them. They escape the cor- 
ruptions which are in the world. 
They see God in all his gifts, are 
enabled to use them for his glory, 
and are kept by his power through 
faith unto salvation. Are they poor 
and afflicted ¢ They are yet rich in 
faith, and beirs of his kingdom. At- 
flicions are indeed for the present 
erievous. We cannot be insensible 
to the loss of friends, to the severity 
of pain, the languor of confinement, 
or uny severe dispensation from Hea- 
yen; and still more keenly da we 
sometimes suffer from injuries in- 
ilicted on our character and icelings, 
by the pride or malice of men. But 
if Godin Christ be our Friend and 
father, we may receive all as the 
chasteninys of his love. By these 
very means he is purging our cor- 
ruptions, and weaning us from the 
world. Wecan commit our cause 
to him with confidence now, and may 
be sure that ali shall work for good 
inthe end. Amen! 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


fy the controversy now on foot on 
ihe important subject of Regencera- 
ion, it is of material Consequence to 
ascertain the senuments of the Icad- 
ing divines of our church. You have 


already inserted the testimonies of 


some considerable writers on this 
subject. It has occurred to me that 
this plan might be vigorously acted 
upon. It would be too great a task 
for any one of your correspondents 

furnish the necessary documents 
of such an investigation. But if your 
various readers would contribute such 
extracts from the writings of men of 
real weight, as they may meet with 
in the course of their reading, the 
design would be easily accomplish- 
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ed. We should thus be enabled to 
determine, so far as the authority of 
hames can go, whether the term Re- 
generation has been exclusively ap- 
propriated to the sacrament of bap- 
tism ;—and, which is by furthe more 
important question, whether the spi- 
ritual grace of the new creation in 
Christ Jesus, by the operation of the 
Holy Ghost upon the heart, bas been 
considered as invariably, and under 
all circumstances, conveyed by the 
right administration of that sacra- 
ment. By this last inquiry we shouid 
learn whether we muy affirm of every 
baptized person that he has truly 
been born again, born of the Spirit, 
born of Gad, born from above, raised 
from the death of sin, renewed in the 
spirit of his eae new crested in 
Cirist Jesus, &c. &e. kc. Aid when 
this questuon 2 been settle, we 
shall be enabled by the first branch 
of the inquiry to ascertain how far 
any professed Christians may be pro- 
perly called upon to €xanioe theme 
selves wheiher they be truty recene- 
rate, or be exhorted, in c»scs of evi- 
dent worldliness of spirit and con- 
duct, to seek for the grace of rege- 
neration by prayer to God 

The passages which l now scnd 
you, are from Dr. South. I need not 
say one word on the talents and prin- 
ciples of so celebrat: d uw writer. My 
extracts are from the Ist. 6th, 1 Oth, 
and Lith sermons of hisuinth volume. 
1 was led to this volume quite acci- 
dentaliy, and have given nearly all 
the places which appeared to me to 
bear upon the question. It will be 
secn, | apprehend, from the slightest 
view of his language, that he does 
not consider the inward grace of the 
new birth as inseparably connected 
with baptism, and that he does nog 
scruple to apply the terms regenerate 
and unregenerate to Christians who 
have been baptized, accordingly as 
their spirit and conduct proved them 
to be spiritually alive to God or not. 

W.N, 
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EXTRACTS FROM DR. SOUTH’S SER- 
MONS, VOL. IX. 


“ The reason of which assertion is, 
because these troubles and spiritual 
terrors are not, as such, either acts 
or figures of grace, by which alone 
persons truly pious and regenerate, 
are distinguished from the wicked 
and degencrate.”’ p. 6, 

* Certainly these mere animals 
(who avoid the net or snare from 
which they have once escaped) must 
not be presumed to act more warily 


from a bare natural instinct, than a 


regenerate person shall from a prin- 
ciple infused from above.’’—p. 32. 

‘Let no person exclude himself 
from the number of such as are sin- 
cere and truly regenerate, only be- 
cause he never yet felt any of these 
amazing pangs of conscience for sin.” 
p. o7. 

“Repentance is taken for the very 
first act by which the soul turns from 
sin to God; the first aividing stroke 
that separates between sin and the 
heart; the first step and advance that 
a sinner makes to holiness, the first 
endeavour and throes of a new birth.” 
p. 178. 

¢ There is a constant and habitual 
love of sin in the unregeneracy and 
corrupt estate of the soul. A man 
may as well go abroad and Icave his 
body and nis flesh behind him, as an 
unregenerate man go any whither not 
attended by his sin, Sin is so ex- 
ceedingly beloved, that many unre- 
ecneratc men vouchsale even to live 
and die with their sins. Now from 
what has becn said, it follows that in 
this manner a revencrate person can- 
not love or regard sin; and all unre- 
generate do. For the model of a re- 
generate state is, like that of the 
body, mixed and compounded of con- 
trary principles, grace and corrup. 
tion, as that is of contrary elements. 
And, as the elements, in tne compo- 
sure of the body have their qualities 
allayed and refracted, so these habits 
of grace and corruption, as they are 


in a regenerate soul, are noi in 
their utmost degree and extremity, 
Wherefore grace and corruption are 
joined and contempered in a beliey- 
ing soul, from) which conjunc ion 
arises a possibility of the entertain. 
ment of sinful habits and dispositions, 
even In the regenerate, though not 
such as are found in the uncegene- 
rate. Also the Apostle bids them 
mortify sin by the Spirit; but the 
Spirit is to be found in none but the 
regenerate. If a sinful disposition 
disannul our prayers, then much 
more a state of unregeneracy, Next, 
a sinful disposition differs from a 
State of unrepeneracy, Inasmuch as 
the precise nature of it neither im- 
plies prevalence, nor a graceless con- 
dition of the party in whom it is, both 
of which are absolutely implied in 
the other. Now the unregenerate 
man has not so much as the babit or 
principle of faith, and so upon no hand 
can have his prayers accepied; and 
he that Is truly regenerate and en. 
dued with this principle,’? &c. pp. 
285, el Seq. 

“When we hear of the mysteri- 
ous hidden works of the Spirit in our 
regeneration, and the bege:ting new 
principles within us, so as vo change 
and alter our nature; that be which 
by his constitution is tatemperate and 
furious, should be made temperate 
and meek ; that he which by his edu- 
cation is profane and worldly, should 
by the secret forcible operation of the 
Spirit, become holy and spiricually- 
minded. IT say this startles and con- 
founds us; and we are apt to say 
with Nicodemus, Hlow can these 
things be?’ p, S34, 


. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As the claims of the British and [o- 
reign Bible Society have been exa- 
mined during the long period of 
ten years—I call it long in refer- 
ence to such a subject—it may sur: 
prise some persons to be inform- 
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.,!, that one consideration in behalf of 
we stitution has either been entirely 
ited, or urged with comparative 

' ligence ; ; | mean, the fiaramaunt 
caliue of the standard of afifrcal furiish- 
id to a conscientious clergyman by the 

-neral diffusion of the Scriptures. Be- 

jore L endeavour to expand this brief 
statement of the argument, it muy be 
expedient to premise, that what is of- 
fered below ts by ho means the dubi- 
ous result of Opinion, but a plain ac- 
count of my OWn pastoral experience 
in regard to (he point in debate. On 
alisubjects admitting discussion some 
staudurd inust necessarily be reterred 
tows he last aad only satisfactory me- 
thod of terminating disputes. If this 
be the Case in the ordinary course 
of human affairs, how much more so 
inthe high relations of eternity, in 
cucumstances where there is no ap- 
peslant jurisdiction in the wisdom of 
Yet, such Is the incon- 
sistcncy of our nature, that in a mat- 
ter where one might previously 
assume the possession of a rule of 
right would be regarced as unspeak- 
ably valuabie, mankind have generally 
acted as though they were uncon- 
sciuus of their ‘great privilege. The 
standard of eternal truth is practical- 
ly disowned. Restore then this 
spiiiual test io its throne in the con- 
scicuce 3 and when it is once firmly 
established in that naturally rebellious 
icvrilory, a general submission of the 
passions will own and honour its 
sovereignty. 

Fo appiy, however, general prin- 
ciples to the immediate design of my 
address, I observe, that among many 
obstacles to a clergyman’s success 
muy be reckoned, a partial knowledge 


this worid ! 


of Scripture existing in one class of 


his parishioners; and, in another, an 
almost total ignorance. Respecting 
the former of these classes, namely, 
the haif-read, I allow that numbers 
of them possess a passable familiarity 
with the narrative part of either Yes. 
tament; together with an imperfect 
vemmembrance of yarious maxims and 
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rules of life gathered from the didac- 
lic parts; but often these very per- 
sons sull remain in ignorance, 1 mean 
in gross aud pernicious ignorance, of 
the elements of the Gospel as a me- 
thod of salvation offered to the guilty, 
and founded on gratuitous mercy. 
That common readers of the Bible 
should be ac quainted with its histori- 
cal and preceptive details, may be 
accounted for by the natural influence 
of a book compenee with astonishing 
originality, knowledge of the world, 
and application to the higher affec- 
tions of our nature: infidelity itself 
having often acknowledged these hu- 
man claims (for such they properly 
arc) to the world’s curiosity and ad- 
miration. But if the ordinary student 
has found himself beguiled into plea- 
sure and interest by these secondary 
lessons of inspiration, he has mide 
the remainder of the volume a blank; 
passed over statements which almost 
exclusively contain the charter of his 
salvation; and has risen from his 
many perusals, unconscious of any 
direct personal concern with the word 
of life; without conviction of hisown 
ignorance, feebleness, and guilt; and 
encouraged by none of the grace so 


richly displayed in the doctrines of 


the Cross. It is at this point,——a 
point to be found between a compe- 


tent knowledge of one division otf 


scriptural truth, anda profound igno- 


rance of the other, and that other of 


distinct indispensable importance,— 

it is tere that I recognise the un- 
known value of my being authorized 
to refer my partially informed, and 
therefore sceptical, or surprised, or 


offended audience to the decisions of 


Revelation ; tothe indisputable deter- 
minations of a volume regarded by 
themselves as Divine in its origin, 
and authenticated by its faithful de- 
lineations of human character, Such 
persons, it is true, are already posscs- 
ed of the Bible; but when I contem. 
plate their unfinished acquaintance 
with its contents, I hail with most 
unfeigned gratitude the principle and 
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proceedings of an institution which 
furnishes indeed no new Gospel, but, 
as it were, has revived or streugth- 
ened the influence cf Ciristianity 
uMmMone riankind ; and, by Causing a 
vast influx of Bibles, and collaterally 
@ lore mncrease of scriptural investl- 
gaiton, ultimately tends to sweep 
wway the refuges of crror, and to erect 
their ruins the fortress of ever- 


) 


On 
lusting Salvation. 

Tae partial knowledge here de- 
scribed, exhibits itself, as the reader 
need scarcely be reminded, in persons 
het unwilling to read the Scriptures, 
bu: to search, digest, and apply them: 
not uninformed as to the general or- 
Jer of Providence, but unenlhehtened 
vita reyard to their own inseparable 
connection with the economy of 
erace 3 DOL sltangzers to what their 
Creator bas done In the visible frame 
of nature, but regardless of the exer- 
cise of bis moral attribuies. To 
characters satisfied with such incom- 
na almost Uuprofitable know- 
ledve. tis my lot to deliver what I 
> deduced from their own book, 

‘uilar tenets of Chrisuanity. 
Phese are the readers who, In some 
ices, resent asa kind of person- 
al indiguity what is addressed to 
them, toléd. m verbis, trom the declara- 
tions of Christ and his early foilow- 
ers; but which, being woven into the 
texture of sermons, and not formally 
announced as quotations trom the 
New Testament, are supposed to 
come soieiy from the preacher him- 
} heave sometimes, in private 
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self. 
conferences, been surprised and af- 
fected by the irritation produced by 
what I judged to be a siniple discloe 
sure of inspired doctrine, denicd at 
first by the opposite party, and then 
coldly conceded, when proved by 
chapter and verse ; and thus conced- 
ed by individuals tolerably conversant 
with everv narrative in the Bible. 
But, siryis it nota high privilege to 
he able to bring to such a combat the 
sword of the Spirit, a weapon of hea- 
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venly temper, capable of severing xt 
a stroke the perplexities of error, of 
penetrating the recesses of yuilt, and 
at the same time of parrying the on. 
sctof the world? Between the wan. 
derers of the flock and the shepherd 
there is, most propitiously for both, 
one point of concord ; namely, that 
for both there is one and the same 
standard of faith. Naw, in this case, he 
whois most familiar with the common 
rule must occupy the vantage ground, 

Farther, if a clergyman well versed 
inthe Scriptures possess a superiori- 
y over those who are half-read, his 
authority, when sanctioned by inspi- 
ration, must be proportionally greater 
over suchas have scarcely read at all. 
Amony the mass of our population 
there exists a certain mysterious re. 
verence for the Bible; inefficient, 
indeed, as jong as nothing better is 
superinduced, but not quite useless 
in preparing the mind to listen with 
respect and awe to whatever Is direct- 
ly drawn or fairly inferred from it, 
In relation, therefore, to this class of 
persons, I feel the high importance 
of the institution in question, and 
congratulate myscif on the auspi. 
cious Circumstance, that as these 
hitherto unread persons will come 
fresh and new to the sacred study, 
their pastors may have the oppor- 
tunity of giving their introductory 


knowledge of the Scriptures a 
beneficial direction. The lessons 


delivered from the pulpit, under the 
supposed operation will acquire 
an unusual degree of uulity ; the 
sermon pointing out the right use 
of the new book; and a= gradual 
familiarity with that infallible teacher 
urging the learner to attend to the 
accredited interpreter with a pecu: 
liar degree of interest. Of this 
actual and prospective increase of 
rood among the most numerous 
divisions of our congresations, the 
Society must be regarded as the 
great instrument; and what cler- 
eyman, anxious for the salvation of 
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souls, can witness a Collateral benefit 
of such magnitude without emotions 
of thankfulness, and without a con. 
yiction that the Divine word retains 
the efficacy asserted by itself, and 
demonstrated in allages of the Chris- 
tian Church by the conversion of 
penitent believers ! IT would cal! the 
insutution the grand ally of every 
minister of the Gospel]. In this 
character | unreservedly own ils 
might, activity, and faithfulness ; and 
Iam convinced that then only I shal 
seek to disengage myself trom its 
interests when I become indifferent 
to the volume it circulates, and re- 
join that other confederacy of the 
world from) which (I trust) Wie doc- 
trines of the Bile have enabled me 
to escupe. 

(2) Having so far considered the 
diffusion of tbe Scriptures as furnish. 
ing a standard of appeal to which a 
public instructer may refer an ill-in- 
jormed or utterly ignorant audience, 
I willnow procecd to a difierent and 
apparently contradictory branch of 
the subject. What I wish to explain 
is this: While a conscientious cler- 
cyman congratulates himself on be- 
ing empowered to confirm sound doc- 
trine by a reference to an unerring 
test, he is also able by the selfsame 
criterion to defend his people against 
himself—To many persons, a head 
of discussion thus announced will 
doubtless raise images of confused 
surprise, if not of something like 
displeasure or indignation. But lect 
them be assured, that the pastor who 
assents to the principle of my first 
consideration, is of all fallible beings 
the most conscious of his own falli- 
bility. Consequently, he is desirous 
of apprizing his disciples that they 
do not, in the nineteenth century, 
sit at the feet of an apostle under the 
plenary influence of Inspiration; but 
of an ordinary instructer, commis- 
sioned indeed to preach the Gospel, 
but by no means sent forth to claim 
the passive obedience of responsible 
creatures. He regards himself not 
Christ. Obsery. No. 166 
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as belonging to a higher order of 
human kind, and, as such, exeupted 
from the vuigar infirmities of his 
Species, but as formed precisely of 
the same materials, the inhabitant of 
a vile body quickened by a guilty 
soul, at the best an “‘earthern ves- 
sel,’ and **by nature the child of 
wrath even as others.”’ Such was 
the confession of St. Paul himself, 
the chief (in some points) of the 
apostles 3 and the chief also of sin- 
ners. Now a teacher who pursues 
his ministry under a perpetual con- 
sciousness of his own fallen state, 
and remembers that toerr isa lead- 
lng characteristic of the human mind, 
that the history of the church since 
the apostolic age is little else thana 
chronoiogical list of doctrinal quib- 
bles on anti-Christian heresies, and 
that even the soundest systems ex. 
hibit matks of man’s Intrusions—a 
teacher thus taught must certally 
feei grateful that an antidote to Acs 
own errors is within the reach of 
those whom he may hap!ly misguide. 
It may indeed be urged, that an in. 
structer deriving his authority from 
the United Church is doubly secured 
against the incursions of false doc- 
trine, primarily by the Scripture,and 
subordinately by formularies sub- 
scribed by bimself as a faithful syl- 
labusof the Bible. Doubly and trebly, 
it is true, he may be fortified ; but 
whatever be the strength of the lines 
drawn around him, all avails nothing, 
if he choose to bound over what were 
intended to be the means of his own 
security, that he may indulge him- 
selfamong the forbidden delights of 
the enemy’s country Is it neces- 
sary to remind the objector, that no 
arts of defence can keep those who 
will not keepthemselves? I. for one, 
believe the articles of the Establish- 
ed Church to be a correct transcript 
or compend of Revelation ; but the 
very belief ofthese Articles compels 
me, not merely to refrain from con- 
fiding in my fellow-wanderers or 
myseif, but to expect the recurrence 
4? 
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of crror as a matter of course. The 
assumed infallibility ofthe Romanists 
shines along the deep as a beacon to 
all assertors of exclusive creeds. By 
sradually accrediting falschood, it 
seems to have fatally re-acted on 
itselk Its patrons have prohibited 
inquiry ; and in consequence, they 
are buried in darkness, amidst the 
noon-cay blaze of the Gospel. 
Besides, sir, is a teacher who relies 
on his own prospective security from 
mistake, or (which Is not avery dis- 
similar supposition) who highly as- 
sumes his present freedom from :nis- 
take,—Is this man venturous enough 
tomeetthe thundering consequence 
which may cnsue; namely, that he 
formally makes himself answerable, 
not barely for any evil which may 
overtake himself, in the event of de- 
viation from orthodoxy, (though this 
foreseen effect might appalthe most 
stout-hearted,) but answerable also 
for all that variety of evil which, in 
the supposed case, must fal] upon his 
followers? Will any man dare to 
encounter this accumulation of pun- 
ishment? Will he consent to be 
partaker of other men’s sins, and of 
their penal sufferings too? This Is 
the thundering consequence which 
is, as I judge, the inevitable recom- 
pense of false prophets; nor can 
I contemplate, without terror, the 
natural doom of those abettors of 
corrupt Christianity who for so many 
ages have deluded themseives and 
their victims by human traditions, 
and pass one by one into eternity, 
burdened by guilt which no purga- 
torial process of theirs can remove. 
I employ the strong instance of the 
Romanists, in order to remind the 
reader of the terrible excess to which 
the assumption of infallibility may 
impel a being not simply fallible, 
but formed of the elements of error. 
Tam not supposing that ina Pro- 
\estant empire, already enlightened 
bv a general diffusion of the Scrip- 
tures, any teacher is likely to arise 
with the bare-faced pretensions of 
Rome. Teachers may, however, 
arise, impatient of examination, flat- 
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tered by ahost of admirers, and inac. 
cessible to the reproof oi the wise. 
‘These may be rightin the main, and 
usetul in a secondary degree ; but 
it 1s a pity when what is capable 
of great improvement lies out of 
the circle of grave counsel ; and 
where a minimum of good is effect. 
ed, one wishes to witness an Increase, 
Suppose then every instructer direct- 
ly warned his flock, that whatever 
true light beamed from, himself was 
oniy areflected light, but that proba- 
bly the rays of Heaven were mingled 
with certain artificial flashes darting 
from the surface of the earth ; and 
that, in consequence, his disciples 
must beware of being dazzled by 
those inferior corruscations instead 
of following the guidance of the 
“regent of day;” or, in plain words, 
suppose he honestly said, Do not 
take all I deliver on trust ; would not 
this be a modest imitation of one J 
who said, ** I speak as to wise men, 
judge ye what I say 2??? Would net 
an unequivocal appeal to the Bible 
us the criterion of truth honour the 
man who preferred it? What false 
estimates do we make of the real 
nature of humility, dignity, and influ: 
ence, when we shrink from acontfes- 

sion of our weaknesses ;—of weak-f 
nesses too which all but the blind will 
and must observe ! And why do we 
so perpetually forget, that from er: 
rors sincerely acknowledged and de: 
plored, every worthy observer wil 
turn aside to detect his own 3 recol- 
lecting that Christianity assumes at 
equality of demerit among mankind: 
for her declaration is, ** All have 
sinned.”’ 

Such are the two principal cleri- 
cal arguments offered by your pre: 
sent correspondent in defence 0! 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. They have arisen, as already 
intimated, from my own personal 
connection with their subject. Whe: 
ther the lay patrons or opponents) 
of the institution will entirely com: 
prehend their drift, I know not 
The persons professionally impll- 
cated will most probably decide th¢ 
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questions they involve in correspon- 
dence to their own views of pastoral 
responsibility. Every individual is a 
world to himself. I feel this to be 
true in my own case. i know, as 
Pascal says, “I shall die alone ; and 
therefore, I must act as if I were 
alone.’ (Thoughts, VIII.) Viewed 
spiritually, the earth is one vast soli- 
tude ; and myself the only inhabitant. 
No one is answerable for my salva- 
tion; nor must [ venture to appear 
at the final tribunal as the represen- 
tative of my brother, Not that these 
considerations release me in any 
degree from fulfilling my under. 
taken share of pastoral duty ; but I 
am conscious that In the execu- 
tion of such duty it is only one sin- 
ner counselling another. If I pass 
wer the boundarics assigned by this 
humbling fact, 1 encroach on a terri- 
tory too sacred for the touch of hu- 
man feet. . If I dogmatize, and claim 
authority over the conscience, then, 
instead of bearing the light, I affect 
tobe the lightitself. ‘he claim may 
simulate vanity ; and it may also be- 
tray and ruin both myself and my de- 
luded disciple. Butif I recur to the 
double and apparently inconsistent 
advantage of conducting a kind of 
under-operation in subserviency to 
the Scriptures ; if I say to the flock 
on the one hand, “ This is the Gos- 
pel, for thus saith the Scripture,’’ 
and on the other, “ Search the Scrip- 
‘ures for yourselyes, lest you should 
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exclusively depend on man;’’—if I 
do this, I have invited them to put 
on the armour of proof on the right 
hand and on the left, so far bave de- 
livered my own soul, and disclaimed 
that share of responsibility which can 
only belong to themselves. 

You will excuse, sir, I trust, the 
egotism of the preceding paragraph. 
It is desiguedly cast into the form it 
bears as a specimen of that confer- 
ence with oneself which aclergyman, 
lt is conceived, may practice with 
some advantage. He who has the 
care of souls will do well to examine 
all subjects in a pastoral mirror. In 
such a speculum it has been my own 
endeavour to cohtemplate the great 
institution which occasions this paper. 
It is, 1 think, impossible to be too 
jealous of human restrictions on the 
subject of Revelation. Let us be- 
ware of polluting the sanctuary by 
the ramiliar contact of mortal crea- 
tures, Let us not feign an esoteric 
Christianity, nor imagine a sort of 
eleusinian Gospel. Chiefly, let the 
ministers of religion define with hu- 
mility the limits of their commission, 
lest they interfere ‘vith matters too 
mighty for their control, and by in. 
vading the province of Apostles, and 
of One greater than Apostles, ex- 
pose themselves in some moment of 
discomfiture to that poignant sar- 
casm, ‘*Jesus I know, and Paul I 
know ; but who are ye ?” 

SUASOR. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


io the Eduor of the Christian Observer. 


\ votume of Sermons, recently 
published by the Rev. John Jecbb, 
will deservedly attract the attention 
of all those who rejoice to find piety 
of the most exalted character recom- 
mended and adorned by the charms 
of elegant composition. he Ap- 
pendix to this volume is highly in- 


teresting and important: it is pre- 
sumed, however, that comparatively 
iew of the readers and admirers of 
the Sermons will agree with the au- 
thor in the view which he has taken 
of the character of the Church of 
England. Vhe following remarks 
have becn suggested by an attentive, 
and (it is hoped) a candid, considera- 
tien of that which Mr. Jebb has 
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thought fit to advance on this sub- 
ject. 

The conclusions, which it seems 
natural and obvious to draw from 
the Appendix in question, are as tol- 
lows :— 

1. That the Church of England 
acknowledges a standard, to which, 
in the interpretation of Scripture, 
authoritative and decisive appeal 1s 
to be made. 

2. Vhat she distinctly points out 
that standard as existing in the writ- 
ings of the fathers of the Christian 
Church, up to the year of Carist 451, 
and in the decisions of the first four 
general councils. 

3. Tiat she differs from the 
Church of Rome, as weil in the 
nature of the authoritative standard 
which she erccts, as in the liberality 
with which she permits every Indt- 
vidual to examine this authority for 
himself, and, in making his appeal, 
to use his own judgment and good 
sense, 

4. That, however, zs it is highly 
imprudent and unsafe, if not impos- 
sible, to interpret Scripture without 
the aid of antiyulty, she sanctions 
the dissemination of the Scriptures 
among those only who have leisure 
and abilities to examine the records 
of antiquity, and to compare them 
diligently and judiciously with the 
inspired writings, 

These conclusions deserve serious 
consideration, and are such as ought 
to rest on no uncertain or unsatislac- 
tory grounds. In the first place, one 
is disposed to inquire where is the 
warrant for seeking any decisive au- 
thority fur the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, in addition to, and indepen- 
dently of, the Scriptures themscives ¢ 
And then, supposing it allowable tu 
geek such authority, one cannot but 
inquire what advantage is gained by 
the standard assigned by Mr. Jebb 
If any such standard ts to be erected, 
surcly the advantage to be looked for 


from it is the promotion of unity of 


sentiment: yet how Is such unity se- 
cured among those to whom the 


Scriptures are entrusted, when every 
individual is for himself to examine 
the documents of antiquity, and to 
judge of them and of the sense of 
Scripture, after all, according to his 
own interpretation ef the one and the 
other? Vhe great m.jority of Chris. 
tians, Who on these principles will 
be deprived of che use of tneir Bidtes, 
are to be guided and influenced by 
their more favoured fellow Chris- 
tians; but, as these will arrive at 
widciy dierent and often contradic. 
tory views, aad wiii exertthei influ. 
ence correspondentiy, it 1s not duth. 
cult te foresee that differences of 
opinion will be as great and as nou- 
merous us they bow are, when It is 
understuod that every man ts at 
liberty to study the Scriptures for 
himoecll. Passing by these prevmi- 
nary considerations, however, ici us 
examine how Mr. Jeb supporis the 
couclusions above aserbed to him; 
conclusions that may well starile 
many, who have hitherto thought 
themselves good churcimen, but who 
have now to learn, thet by ther ef- 
forts to distribute the holy Scrip. 
tures, and to place a copy of them in 
every cottage of the land, tiey have 
been acting in direct opposition to 
the principles of the Engitsh Church. 
One would waturally expect, that 
principles thus important and calcu. 
lated to be of so direct and extensive 
an operation, would be supported pri- 
marily and principally by reference 
to the Arucies of our Church: it Is 
not, however, attempted to rest a 
single proof on their authority. In 
fact, the Articles ate completely 
siient on a subject, on which, if the 
sense of our Church had been what 
Mr. Jebb contends it Is, they ought 
to have spoken with the utmost ex- 
picitness.* The silence of the Ar- 
ticles, however, does not imply, that 
the proofs actually adduced are with- 


* Are they not more than silent? Let any 
man impartially read and fairly construe 
the 6th, 20th, 2ist, and 34th Articles, and 
then let him say whether they are not abso- 
jutely irreconcileable with Mr. Jebb’s view. 
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out weight or importance. What 
then are these proofs ? 

In the first piace, appeal is made 
tyour Liturgy : ** Regard for ancient 
faith and plety is manifest in every 


page, and almost every paragraph of 


that Incomparable work ”’ (p. 358 ) 
This appeal 1s, In a subsequent part 
of the Appendix, (p. 379 ) resumed 
and carried on at considerable lengta : 
yet, surely nothing 1s advanced in 
the whole course of it, wich Is net 
quite consistent with far different 
views from those ascribed 1n this Ap- 
pendix to the Church of England ; 
much less is any thing brought for- 
ward in itself suificienuly strong to 
substantiate and prove those views. 
Tue utmost that can be said of the 
evidence alleged under this bead, is, 
thet it may be ad:anted, and imay be 
allowed to have sone force as covcur- 
rent, thous tt be by no means to be 
teiled on as éudefi-ndent evidence, 
The next argument is drawn trom 
the -ct of the fiest of Elizibeth, by 
wih o “the king or queen for the 
time being Is empowered to appurnt 
commissioners tor restraining here- 
tical pravity’ Who does not see 
that this act.as far as it is referred to 
in the Appendix, recognis:s the au- 
thorny of the ancient church, in mat- 
ters of discipline only, and does not 
evel: intimate the existence of any 
correspo. dent authority with regard 
to doctrines 2 Vhe argument derived 
from ibis source is of great impor- 
tance to Mi. Jebb’s purpose; for the 
actrelerred to Is employed to ascer- 
tain the exact limits within which 
the ancient church, whose authority 
is decisive, is tu be confined. To 
ascertain these limits is an affair of 
the utmost moment ; yet it is here 
done only incidentally and in an in- 
strument, which, to say the most of 
it, was connected with only one half 
of the whole subject, viz. the discz- 
fine, and had nothing whatever to do 
With the doctrines of the Church. 
Some fuller and more decided state. 


ment might fairly have been expect- 
ed, if the meaning of the Church had 
been that which Mr. Jebb iniers trom 
the act alluded to. 

Tie third argumentis founded on 
the words of a canon, respecting the 
rule of doctrine to be observed by 
public preachers. In this canon the 
Church rather recommends * the 
catholic fathers and ancient bishops” 
in general to the attention of her 
preachers, then incuicates the study 
of them as absoiutely indispensable 
for understanding Scripture: she 
does not refer back to a certain por- 
tion of the ancient church, as an in- 
fallible and authoritative standard to 
which appeal is to be made; but 
contents heiself with speaking of the 
fathers 1n general terms, and im such 
a way as Was likely io hold them up 
to the reverence indeed, but not to 
the blind devotion, of her sons. Ex- 
actly accordant with this intention is 
the direcuon of King James, quoted 
by Bishop Bull immediately atierthe 
canon ii Question (vid. App. p. 395 ;) 
and as well might one contend for 
the decisive authority of * the fathers, 
councils, scholastic writers, ecclesi-« 
astical historians, and fiolemical di- 
vines,” {rom the direction of King 
James, as for the decisive authority 
ot * the catholic fathers and ancient 
bishopfis”’ trom the canon of El: zabeth. 

What view then is to be taken of 
the constitution and character of the 
Church of England, according to 
which she may be distinguished from 
the Church of Rome on the one hand, 
and from the Protestant Churches 
of the Continent on the other? An 
answer to this question will be in 
itself interesting, and will enable us 
more effectually to dispose of the 
arguments and authorities employed 
by Mr. Jebb. 

The Reformers of our Church 
then, in common with those of the 
Continent, maintained not only that 
“© Holy Scrifiture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation,’ but farther 
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that every man was to be allowed to 
examine the Scriptures for himself, 
and was able by the use of his natural 
faculties, and by such assistance as 
would be vouchsafed to every honest 
inquirer, to find therein what would 
prove abundantly sufficient for his 
own personal guidance inthe way to 
happiness and heaven. ‘This was 
the great principle of Protestantism, 
in which all appear to have agreed : 
our Reformers speak on the subject 
in the mest unambiguous and decided 
terms. Yet neither did they nor the 
continental Protestants set aside all 
helps for the study of the Scriptures, 
which the preceding ages of the 
Church had furnished: they in tact 


distinguished between such a use of 


Scripture as was necessary to salva- 
tion, and such a study of it as would 
reveal its sacred mysterics, explain 
its difliculties, answer objections, and 
thus silence every adversary. Inthe 
one case, they contended, that the 
bare text, accompanied by honest 
intentions and serious prayer, would 
be sufficient ; in the other, they re- 
commended the use of all alds within 
reach, and duly appreciated the la- 
bours of those wise and pious and 
laborious men, who had gone before 
them in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Here, however, the Enelish 
Reformers appearto manifest advan- 
tage. Their co-operators on the Con- 
tinent, having made a wide breach 


by changing the ancient order of 


church discipline, did not find it con- 
venient to yield in practice to that 
influence which they in words al- 
lowed to be duc tothe early fathers. 
Our Reformers, on the other hand, 
having been prudently and wisely 
anxious rather to lop off excres- 
cences, than to make any positive 
changes, found themselves closely 
connected with the great body ofthe 
Catholic Church in every age ; and 
more closely connected, the higher 
they ascended and the more nearly 
they reached the pure ages, before 
the corruptions of Popery had be- 
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gun their baneful operations. Their 
reverence for antiquity did not evap. 
orate in idle words: it accompanied 
them in action, and influenced them 
in all their proceedings. To it we 
owe a liturgy, ‘“‘derived” (as Mr, 
Jebb justly represents it) “ for the 
most part from the actual forms, and 
accordant, in all parts, with the spirj; 
and feelings, of Christian antiquity,” 
a form of Church government primi- 
tive and apostolical in its institution 
—and a summary of doctrines ad. 
mirable for its temperance, and for 
the wisdom with which it shuns ex- 
tremes onallsides. Thisreverence 
for antiquity, however, to which we 
owe so much, was far from being a 
submission to authority: it was 2 
rational and enlightened deference 
to the learning and picty of preced- 
ing inquirers ; such a deference as 
men ordinarily pay to the eminent 
professor of the science they desire 
to study. The Reformers of ow 
Church looked up with respect to 
the early Christian writers, as to 
guides who had already explored the 
region through which themselves 
were passing. In matters of disci. 
pline, when Scripture was either 


silent, or contained only obscure & 


intimations, and where consequent 
ly tradition was to be their guide, 
they unequivocally acknowledged the 
authority of the ancients ; in matters 
of doctrine, they listencd tothe teach: 
ing of the fathers, and maintained 
with so much the more cheerfulness 
and firmness, any opinion which their 
own best judgment approved, and 
which they found sanctioned by the 
consent of antiquity. Thus indeed 
it is true, and may safely be main: 
taincd, that the Church of Englan¢ 
steers a middle course. Wer pious ant 
vencrable founders differed from the 
Church of Rome in common wit! 
the great body of Protestants : they 
differed from the Protestants them- 
selves, inasmuch as they manifested 
in their practice a due respect for 
and deference to the legitimate av: | 
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chority of the ancient church. By this 
practice of our early Reformers the 
Church sets her members an exam- 
ple, which we of the present age 
shall do well to follow: she hereby 
strongly recommends the propriety, 
and inculcates the necessity, of con- 
sulting the documents of antiquity: 
she sends the theological student 
back to the first and purest sources 
of information, and forbids him to 
rest contented with the ingenious 
hypotheses or refined subtleties of 
modern date. She is, however, 
equally far from establishing any 
thing like an authoritative standard 
of interpretation for Scripture, and 
from limiting the circulation of the 
Bible within the narrow sphere of 
those, who have access to the writings 
of antiquity. 

Now it is easy to see bow the argu- 
ments principally insisted on by Mr. 
Jebb harmonize with the conduct of 
the Reformers, as it has just been 
described. Itis almost needless to 
remark this of what Mr. Jebb calls 
the “iturgical department of evidence. 
The act of Elizabeth is strictly consis- 
tent with a conduct which had taken 
ihe ancient church as the model of 
discipline. ‘he canon respecting 
»yreachers is satisfactorily explicable 

‘from the twofold vicw of the use of the 
Scriptures above mentioned. ‘The 
Church in that canon is addressing 
herself to the clergy, to assist whom, 
In their researches inte the treasures 
of Sacred Literature, she enumerates 

samong the principal aids, the writings 


Peol “ the catholic fathers and anciert bi- 


chops.” The authorities quoted by Mr. 
Jebb may all be understood consistent- 
ly with the same view ofthe subject : 
should any one, however, consider 
one or two of them too strong to be 
SO understood, let him remember, 
that the opinions of individuals are 
hot to be regarded as the sense of the 
Church, and that it is not impossible 
tat our Church may have had indi- 
Viduals holding sentiments similar to 
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those of Mr. Jebb. Vincentius Liri- 
nensis, of whose name and writings 
so frequent use is made in this Ap- 
pendix, is not urged as an authority, 
but rather called in to illustrate the 
views which Mr. Jebb thinks to be 
those of the English Church. There 
is indeed an exact correspondence 
between the sentiments of this father 
and those of Mr. Jebb ; nor is it une 
important to observe, that after the 
disclosure of his opinions which is 
on this occasion made, he may be 
employed as a powerful jtestimony 
against the infallible standard of in- 
terpretation maintained in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

But Mr. Jebb triumphantly con- 
trasts the condition of the English 
Church with that of the continental 
Protestant Churches, and docs not 
hesitate to ascribe the favourable cir- 
cumstances of the former to the ope- 
ration of the principles for which he 
contends. It 1s incumbent on hina 
to explain how principles, which (as 
he himselfacknowledges) have been 
very inadequately recognised for the 
last century, have been during the 
same time so effectually operative. 
It seems rather puzzling to under- 
stand what difference there is, as far 
as practical effects are concerned, 
between principles not recornised and 
not existing. Itis not de- 
med, that the English Church has 
the decided advantage in her present 
State over her continental neigh. 
bours : it may farther be acknowledg- 
ed, that she owes her superior situ- 
ation, under Providence, to her fourn- 
ders ; not, however (as I would say), 
to the frincifiles established but to the 
conduct fiursued by ihose venerable 
men. ‘That temperate conduct of 
theirs, which it has been attempted 
to describe, was the means of hand- 
ing down to their posterity rites and 
ceremonics and forms of worship, 
that. have perpetuated and conse- 
crated all the observances, and all 
the doctrines of Christian antiquity. 
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These rites and ceremonies, and 
forms of worship contain within them- 
seives the never-failing principles of 
reviviscence ; So that, how degene- 
rate soever her members may be- 
come either in opinion or in practice, 
there cxists continually a standard 
which rveproaches every departure 
from primitive faith and gonduct, and 
which can hardly escape the notice 
or fail to secure the serious regards 
of the whole body of the Church at 
once, or even of a considerable part 
of it, for any length of time together. 
In proportion as the conunental 
churches want such a standard, | 
such proporuon docs every deyenera- 
cy threaten to become universal ; and 
when it has once taken place, the 
less likely is it to admit of recovery. 
If the forezoing remarks have all 
the weight which the writer of them 
thinks they have, it follows from 
them that Mr. Jebb has failed to 
prove, thatthe character of theCburch 
of England is such as he describes it 
to be ; forthe arguments he has em- 
ployed and the authorities he has 
quoted seem quite inadequate to the 
purpose for which he has used them, 
and are at the same time pertectly 
reconcileable with a view widely dif- 
ferent from that which he has taken. 
it only remains to add, that the wri- 
ter of this paper begs that he may 
not be thought to undervalue the 
works of the fathers, or to intend any 
disrespect to the piety and learning 
of the excellent author, on whose 


work he has been animadverting. 
N—2. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SHouLtp the following remarks be 
deemed worthy of insertion, in your 
very useful and valuable miscellany, 
they may, perhaps, serve to draw the 
attention of some of your intelligent 
correspondents to a subject both in- 
teresting, and, at this period, peculiar- 
ly important; I mean, the preaching 


Paul in Great Britain, | Oct, 


of Si. Paulin Britain. When I reag 
the learned and elaborate iheory of 
the preseut venerable Bishop of St. 
David’s on that subject, it leti, [ 
must confess, at that time, a sirone 
conviction on my mind, that the Apos, 
tle of the Gentiles was certainly ihe 
founder of the church in Britain, 
However, as I was reading the other 
day, your Magazine for April 1811, 

which accidentaily came into my 
hands, I was surprised at the objec. 
tions which your correspondent H, 
N. TI. S. makes to the principal ar. 
guments Contained in the Bishop's 
publication. Vhough the objections 
contained in that Number, (1 have 
not seen their Continuation,) do not 
appear to carry such weight as to Jus- 
tly a Change of the favourable Opi- 
nion I had previously formed, yet 
they have induced me to think a little 
more on the subject, and caused 
some doubt in my mind as to certain 
passages, quoted in proof of the 
Apostie’s journey to Britain. I shall, 
at present, take notice of one only, 
that of Ciemens Romanus, which the 
worthy Bishop considers as the best 
and most important. Admitting Cle. 
MCNS 674 TO TeguaTns dursa@s, tO mean 
the utmost bounds of the west, the ap- 
plication of it to Britain will depend 
not only on Britain being so designa- 
ted, but also on its being the only 
country or place so designated. If 
itbe shewn that that expression may 
equally, nay more properly, be ap: 
plied to other places than Britain, | 
think that it will require more than 
has already been written on the sub: 

ject, to determine, whether among 
the several countries and _ places 
strictly and properly denominated the 
utmost bounds of the west, Clemens 
meant Britain. 

In Horace, Epode 1. lL 15. we 
have a passage exactly correspond: 
ing with that of St. Clement al- 
ready quoted, wherein Horace, in 
expressing his great friendship to 
Maecenas, says that he would follow 
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him even to the farthest bounds of the 
west, ** Vel occidentis usque ad ul- 
imam sipum.”? The meaning of 
which passage will, I presume, de- 
rermine in a great measure that of 
Clement; and I take it for granted, 
that if Horace meant any other place 
than Britain, dy the utmost bounds of 
the west, It will be readily adinitted, 
that Paul might bave gone to the 
vtmost bounds of the west, without 
visiting Britain. Des Prez.in a note 
on the above passage of Horace, ob- 
serves, * Ad Gaditanum usque ocea- 
num, ultra Columnas Herculis, quem 
mundi finems statuebunt Romani ver- 
sus occidentem.” © As far as the 
ocean, or Bay of Cadiz, beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules (the Straights of 
Gibraltar) which the Romans made 
the bounds of the world towards the 


west.” Minellius also observes, * Vel. 


usque ad sinum Gaditanum et ultt- 
mam HUispaniz oram, juxta Colum. 
nas Herculls,’’ or, * quite to the iy 
of Cadiz, and the farthest extremity 
of Spain, near to Hercules’s Pil- 
jars.’ Pheodoret speaks of the in- 
habitants of Spain, Gaui, and Britain, 


as dwelling in the usmost bounds of 


the Wesl, tas rie es Tron ET yLTING. The 
above are the Bishop’s own words 
and quotation. It would afford me, 
and | doubt not many others of your 
readers, great satisfaction to know, 
whether by emk TO Tepuutune duTEas, Cle- 
ment meant each of the above coun- 
tries, or only one of them; and if one 
only, which was that one. But, could 
not St. Paul have gone to the utmost 
bounds of the west, by going where 
Horace, whom [ take to speak for his 
countrymen, considered as such, 7.e. 
the farthest extremity of Spain, and 
Clement therefore strictly say that 
Paul WEN ex: to TEPALTHE dureas, With- 
out his having been in Britain? The 
Komans well knew, even in the time 
of Cesar, that Ircland was a more 
Westerly country than Britain al. 
‘cram vergit ad Hispaniam, atque 
occidentem solem, Qua exparte fuit 
Hibernia.” Cos. b. 5. 5. 13. How 
can it then be said, that Britain was 
Christ. Observ. No. 166 
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the utmost bounds of the west; and 
that It was considered as such by the 
Romans! If Paul would not have 
gone to the farthest bouuds of the 
West, without visiting Britain, nel- 
ther could he have done it without 
going to Ireland: nay, would it be 
too rash to suppose that he went to 
Ireland, and not Britain, since that 
country was evidently more proper- 
ly the utmost bounds of the west than 
Britain? As we have no authority 
that Paul was in the former, I can- 
hot at present but greatly doubt, from 
the testimony cf Clement, that he 
was in the latter. D. E. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
W. if. W. in your Number for Fe- 
bruary last, page 95, inquired if a 
minister may use other versions of 
the Psalms than those of the old or 
hew, and appoint hymns to be sung 
in the church. I beg leave to offer 
to your readers in general, and to 
W. H.W. ia particular, the follow- 
Ing reasons which induces me to 
adopt an affirmative opinion, hoping 
nevertheless that some abler corres- 
pondents will take up the subject, 
and leave it no longer in doubt. 

That any minister of the Church 
of England * has a right to discon- 
tinue the use of the old or new ver- 
sions, and to appoint psalms from 
other versions or hymns in_ his 
church,” if he thinks proper, is, as I 
conceive, undeniable. 

1. Because there Is no rule, canon, 
or Jaw against it.— To sing the praises 
of God is a Divine command. Are 
we Christians restricted to the Jan- 
euage of the Jews in singing praises? 
Is the harp, and are the Psalms of 
David to be used exclusively by the 
Church of Christ ? Surely not. For 
where there is no law * against sing 
ing other versions than the old anti- 
quated and in some respects obsolete 
and almost unchristian versions of 
Sternhold, Hopkins, Tate, and Brady, 
there can be no transgression in 
adopting a better.” 
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2. Because hymns are expressly 
fermitted in the following injunction 
of Queen Elizabeth :—**« For the 
comlorting of such as delight in mu- 
Sic, it may be fermitzed that in the 
beginning or end of Commen Prayer, 
either at morning or evening, there 
may be sung a pyMn or such like 
SONG to the praise of Almighty God, 
in the best melody and music that 
may be conveniently devised, having 
respect that the sentence of the HYMN 
may be understood and percieved. ’— 
As this injunction is addressed to the 
elergy, their “right” to introduce 
hymns, and certainly other versions 
ot the Psalms, is indisputable. lam 
sorry that this injunction is not so 
well known as it ought to be, for I 
have heard some clergymen of dig- 
nity and age speak sentiments quite 
the reverse to it; but as soon as they 
knew that it was authentic, their op- 
position to psalms and bymns ceased. 

5. Because the singing of hymns 
is sanctioned by very high authorities 
in the church.—Did not Bishop Ken 
compose two admirable hymns for 
morning and evening? Are they not 
inserted by the venerable Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, in 
the Bishop’s ** Manual of Prayers for 
the Use of the Scholars of Winches- 
ter College, and ALL OTHER DEVOUT 
Cuuistians.’”? Does not the same 
excellent and most respectable soci- 
ety circulate Watt’s Divine Songs 
for Children in all our National 
Schools, which are taught on the 
principies of the Church of England? 
Nay, further, does it not distribute 
even the hymns of Wesley and Dod- 
dridge in the very Common Prayer 
Books which it publishes 2 Atter 
SUCH A SANCTION, Who is there to 
be found so captious as to object to 
a selection of psalms and hymns ? 

Again, we have the authority of 
Bishop Horne for accom mudaiing the 
Psalms to the use of the Christian 
Church. The old and new versions 


are not so accommodated. But 
Watts’s version of the Psalms, for 
éxample, and Goode’s entire new 


version of the Psalms (the latter, if 
cheapjier, would be unexceptionabdle 
for public worship) are thus aecom. 
modated : who can then with an 

propriety object to the substitution 
of these? Besides, who can read the 
4th canon, and compare tt with the 
rubric concerning anthems after the 
third collect, without admitting the 
lawfulness of singing something dis. 
tinct from the Psalms? And what are 
meant by Anthems? Let the collec- 
tions used in our cathedrals deter. 
mine: there we find selections from 
Scripture, from the liturgy, and from 
modern authors, both in prose and 
verse constantly used. The lawful- 
ness of other versions of the Psalms, 
and of Hymns, are thus, I trust, com- 
pletely and fully established. 

4 Because ** Psaims, and Hymns, 
and spiritual Songs,’? are command- 
ed to be sung in Scripture, Col. iii. 
16.—$Does our church disannul a 
scriptural precept: ? The Apostle’s 
injunction in this as well as in other 
things must be obeyed by its mem- 
bers. 

I beg leave, however, to make one 
remark by way of caution to those who 
make such selections. The greatest 
care should be taken that nothing 
offensive or disgusting to a refined 
ear be admitted into Hymns for Di- 
vine Worship. Elegance of diction 
should be studied in connection with 
purity of doctrine. It must be con- 
fessed that some modern Hymns 
speak of the supreme Being, or even 
address him with a familiarity unbe- 
coming a penitent sinner. The Sa- 
viour, Gop over all, is often address- 
ed as an object of carnal affection. 
Every thing of this sort should be 
avoided. The humiliating expres- 
sions of Scripture and of our excel- 
lent liturgy should be adopted and 
imitated as muCh as possible in every 
composition that is sung in the 
church. * Let not your good be evil 
spoken of,’ is an important direc- 
tion. Iam, &c. 
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To the Edator of the Christian Observer. 


In the library belonging to St. Ger- 
pain des Prés, together with other 
illustrations of the Greek Church, is 
found the following. J] forward 1t to 
you, both as an evidence of the Er- 
yors of that Church upon more than 
one point, and as an excilement to 
Protestants to forward the circulation 
ofthe Scriptures among its members. 


The Attestation of seven Archbishofis of 


the Greek Church resfiecting the 

chief Points of Controversy between 

Catholics and Protestants. 

“In vain they scek the truth, who 
do not derive it from Evangelical 
sources, but from their own reason- 
ing, and the principles of a vain phi- 
josophy. By this mode of proceeding, 
they attain not the end which they 
have in view, but involve themselves 
and their followers in precipices. 
This we see verified in the French 
Calvinists, who, inflated with vanity 
and presumption, zmpudently calum. 
niate our Oriental Church, and auda- 
clously attempt to impose upon us 
the blackest impostures; every'where 
publishing that our church accords 
with their opinions, and approves of 
their novelues. Whereas the fact 
1s, that their absurd and extraordinary 
opinion touching the sacrament of the 
eucharist, and some other points, has 
been positively rejected by particular 
councils at Constantinople, and con- 
demned as unorthodox and unknown 
tothe Oriental Church. Wherefore, 
having been requested by the marquis 
de Pointe], ambassador to the king of 
France, to state our true and sincere 
judgment of the Articles proposed 
lo us; we the undersigned have 
thourht proper to accede to so rea- 
sonable a request, and to testify what 
are the real sentiments of the Greek 
Church as to the following points. 

“1. With respect to the holy sacra- 
Ment of the eucharist, we hold that 
‘he living body of Jesus Christ, who 





was crucified, who ascended into hea- 
ven, and who sits at the right hand of 
the Father, is truly present in the 
eucharist, but in an invisible manner. 

“2, That the bread and wine, after 
the invocation of the priest and the 
consecration, are substantially chang- 
ed into the true body and biood of 
Jesus Christ; and that the accidents 
which remain, are not bread and wine 
in reality, although they appear to be 
bread and wine. 

“3. That the eucharist is a sacri- 
fice for the living and the dead, esta- 
dlished by Jesus Christ, and which 
the apostles have left us by tradiuon. 

‘4, That the ampassible body of 
Jesus Christ in the eucharist, iseaten 
whole and entire by those who re- 
ceive it, whether they be worthy or 
unworthy. ‘he worthy receive it for 
their salvation, the unworthy for 
their condemnation; and that it is 
immolated without effusion ef blood, 
and justly adored as God. 

“ 5. That the Church ordains 
fasting and abstinence from certain 
kinds of food. 

“66. That Christians havea particu- 
lar veneration for the Blessed Virgin, 
called Hypfrerdulia, and that they ho. 
nour the saints in heaven, without 
any prejudice to that adoration which 
they owe to Jesus Christ. 

“ 7, That we ought to shew a 
relative honour to the images of the 
saints, but not to worship them with 
that supreme honour which is called 
Latria. 

“ 8. That we ought to honour and 
respect the saints, as having suffcred 
for Jesus Christ. 

“9, That, by the established order 
of God, bishops are superior to 
priests, wao receive the Divine grace 
by their ministry. 

“ 10, That episcopacy Is essential 
to the Church of Jesus Christ. 

“11, That the Catholic Church, 
built on the foundation of the pro- 
phets and the apostles, Jeatis Clirist 
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being the chief corner stone, will al- 
ways be visible and infallible. 

* 12, That baptism is necessary to 
all the children of the faithtul, in or- 
der to be saved. 

* 13. That the vows of priests and 
monks, and the prayers they offer, 
are arreeable to God. 

“14, That the books of ‘Toby, 
Judith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Ba- 
ruch, and the Maccabees, make part 
of the boly Scripture, and are not to 
be rejected as profane. 

“15. That the Oriental Church 
acknowledges seven sacraments, 
which she bas received by traciidon. 

“ We, children cf the Oriental 
Church, do sincerely believe all these 
things, and wiilingly make an open 
profession of them,as having received 
them by tradition from the holy fa- 
thers; and they who entertaln contra- 
ry sentiments, are in a dangerous and 
pernicious error. Moreover, in che 
fury which frossesses them, they im pu- 
dently speak agalost our orthodox cun- 
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On Terms of Communion, with a fiarti- 
cular View tO {fic Cause f thie Rap- 
tistsand Pedobapitisis. BY Ropeny 
Hatt, NI. A. Button whic SO, 


London. 1815. Svo. pp. 198. 


Tne grounds on which a publication 
is entitled to notice may be compared 
to those on which individuals gain 
rank ina state. Nobility is acquired 
either by -ervices, by cflicc, or by 
birth. A book, in ike manner. may 
attract attention, either by its incrin. 
sic excellence, which answers to the 
nobility of merit; by the magnitude 
and public importance of the subje cls 
it undertakes to treat, which give it 
a sort of official dignity; or by the 
great name ofits author, which may 
be considered as constituting a spe- 
cies of hereditary honour. It is im- 


SW OF NEW 


Jession, and againstthe Greck Chure h, 
as if she had abandoned the us wet, 
and tenets of our ancestors ; whereas 
She has sanctioned ana confiemed 
them by her synods,viz. by that at Cop. 
stanuinople under the 
Berzea,and soon afterwards by another 
under Parthenius, when the infamous 
Articles, under the name of Cyrijius 
Lucaris, were condemned and ana. 
thematized as erreneuus, apd favour. 
ing the novelties of the Calvinists. 
Such 1s the testimony which we have 
siened relative to the above Articles, 
and which we certify to all who be. 
heve and projess the true religion. 
“Given at Pera, 1671, 18 Juiyn 

Signed, 

“ Bartholomew of Heraclea, 

& Jorom of Chalcedon. 

“ Methodius of Pisidia. 

* Metrophanes of Cyzicum 

co AY thony of Aches. 

“& Joacnim of Rhodes, 

« Neophite of Nicomedia.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


possible that a production from the 
hands of an uuthor so esteemed as 
Mr. Robert: Elail, can be otherwise 
than interesting, bowever confined its 
ranye,or slight iltstexture. Aitbough, 
therelore, the publication which 
makes the subject of this article is 
scarcely more than 2 pamph let, and 
though it respects questions of pri- 
Vate CCOLKOMmY amone tat society of 
Chrisuians of which Mr. Hall is a 
member, yet we should not conceive 
that some notice of a work pro- 
ceeding from such a quarter could 
In any event be considered as impro- 
per. In perusing it, hewever, we 
have found that the ability with which 
it Is written, and the comprehensive 
and princifiled manner in which it dis- 
cusses its subjects, invest it with valid 
titles to respect, indpendently of the 
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reputation of the author ; or, if we 
may resume our meiaphor, that, be- 
sides its derivative patent of distinc- 
tion, it possesses a nobility both of 
merit and of station. 

It is one incident of eminence, 
and a very unfortunate one, that it 
cousecrates Imperfection. Llended 
with the reasous which we have 
already given for nouiciag this work, 
and which are altogether favourable 
to ity we have another of a different 
character. The course of disquisi- 
tion basled Mir. Hall to make some 
yyservations on the formularies of 
the Church of Engtand ; observa- 
tions Which seem to us to Involve a 
very Inaccurate view of the doctrinal 

culiarites ofthat church ona point 
of zteal importance. ‘The probable 
currency of the work, and the autho- 
rity of the writer, cannot fall to ac- 
credit his misrepresentations, most 
unintentional as we know them to be ; 
and the effect will be aided by that 
wh chis one of the chief ornaments 
of this controversial essay, the spirit 
of charity and amenity, by which it 
isevidently informed and animated. 
li will not, therefore, we trust, be 
considered as evidencing a morbid 
sensibility to aspersion, or construcd 
intoa jealous anticipation of hostility, 
if we are torward to vindicate the 
Establishment from the erroneous 
Imputations alluded to; while, at 
the same time, we hope to consult 
the demands of our common Chris- 
anity by avoiding, inthe fewremaks 
we shall offer on the subject, every 
decree of acrimony or violence. We 
may add that, in the interesting and 
valuable reflections, with which Mr. 
Hall intersperses his work, on the 
Seneral question of toleration, there 
are some * positions taken,’ which 
we would not pronounce impregna- 
ble, and on which we are desirous of 
hestowing a few remarks. 

In touching on the matters con- 
'roverted among the Bapists them. 


selves, a stranger is bound to use 


peculiar caution and tenderness. The 
opinion of an impartial judge, indeed, 
might be valuable to the parties en- 
gaged, if he were in other respects 
qualified for his office : but it can 
seldom happen that a voluntary in- 
termeddler possesses the necessary 
knowledge ; and, wanting this, not 
only will bis interference be of- 
ficious, but it may inflic: paintul 
wounds on the feelings of those to 
whom the combat ts far other thana 
matter of rhetorical amusement : 
while, at the same time, it can very 
iitthe contribute to promote the dis- 
covery, or enforce the conviction, of 
truth, For ourse!ves, as to what ime 
mediately coucerns the local ques. 
tron at Issue, we acknowledge that 
our peincipal informaiion has been 
derived from the pages of the work 
belore us. Vo deliver ourselves, 
therefore, with dogmatism on any 
part of the dispure, would be at once 
impertinent and, to all the purposes 
of decision, ineffectual. Yet we do 
not concetve ourselves wholly pre- 
cluded from) suggesting such con- 
siderations aS may occur to us, pro- 
vided it be done with deference and 
Gelicacy ; and should we appear to 
swerve from the precise line of this 
condition, or should the sentimenis 
we hazard, even where they are be- 
comingly stated, prove crude and 
fortuitous, this previous notice of 
our limited CoMpenSe nay, We 
trust, operate as an ape logy by an- 
ticipation, and prevent the offence 
which might be given by the bolder 
ignorance of aself-satisfir d intruder 

The nature of the points in con- 
troversy will be very clearly convey- 
ed tothe mind of the reader by the 
statement of Mr. Hall himself, al- 
though one partof his representation 
involves an assumption, the correct- 
ness of which we shall afterwards 
presume to question :— 


‘‘Few of my readers probably require to 
be informed, that there is a class of Chris- 
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tians pretty widely diffused through these 
realms, who deny the validiy of intant-bap- 
tism, considering it as a human invention, 
not countenanced by the Scriptures, nor by 
the practice of the first and purest ages. 
Besides their denial of the right of infants 
to baptism, they also contend for the ex- 
clusive validity of immersion in that ordi- 
nance, in distinction from the sprinkling or 
pouring of water. In support of the former, 
they allege the total silence of Scripure res- 
pecting the baptism of infants, together 
with their incompetence to comprehend the 
truths, or sustain the engagements, which 
they conceive it designed to exhibit. For 
the latter, they urge the well-known import 
of the original word employed to express 
the baptismal rite, which they contend can- 
not, without the most unnatural violence, 
be understood to command any thing less 
than an rmmersion of the whole body. The 
class of Christians whose sentiments 1 am 
relating, are usually known by the appella- 
tion of Bapests ¢ in contradistinction from 
whom, all other Christians may properly 
be denominated Pedobaptists. tis not my 
intention to enter into a defence of their 
peculiar tenets, though they have my un- 
qualified approbation ; but merely to state 
them for the information of my readers. It 
must be obvious that inthe judgment of the 
Baptists, such as have only received the 
baptismalrite in theirinfancy must be decm- 
ed in reality uabaptized ; for this is only a 
different mode of expressing their convic- 
tion of the invalidity of infant sprinkling, 
On this ground, they have for the most part 
evafined their communion to persons of 
their own persuasion, in which, iliberal as 
rl may appear, they are supported by the 
general practice of the Christian world, 
which whatever diversities of opinion may 
have prevailed, have pretty generally con- 
curred in imsisting upon baptism as an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to the Lord’s table. 
The effect which has resulted in this par- 
trcular case has indeed been singular; but 
st has arisen from a rigid adherence toa 
principle almost universally adopted, that 
hantisin is, under all circumstances, a neces- 
sary prerequisite to the Lord's" Supper. 
The practice we are how specifying has 
usunlly been termed strict conimunion ; 
while the opposite practice of admitting 
sincere Christians to the eucharist, though 
in our judgement not baptized, is styled free 
union. he advocates of strict com- 
It is the 


communion. 
mumon are the most numerous, 


general practice of our churches,though the 
abettors of te opposite opinion are rapidly 
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increasing both in numbers and in respecta. 
bility. The humble hope of casting some 
additional light on a subject which appears 
to me of no trivial importance, is my only 
motive for composing this treatise, in which; 
it will be necessary to attempt the establish. 
mentof principles sutiicienldy comprehen. 
sive to decide other questions in ecclesiastj. 
cal polity, besides those which concern the 
present controversy. I am greatly mis 
taken if it be possible to bring it to a satis. 
factory issue, without adverting to Lopics in 
which the Christian world are not less jp. 
terested than the Baptists. If the conclu. 
sions we shall endeavour to establish ap. 
pear on impartial inquiry to be well found. 
ed, it will follow that serious errors respect. 
ing terms of communion have prevailed toa 
wide extent inthe Christian Church. It 
will be my anxious endeavour, in the pro. 
gress of this discussion, to avoid whatever 
is calculated to irritate ; and instead of 
acting the part of a pleader, to advance no 
argument which has not been well weighed, 
and of whose validity I am not perfectly 
convinced.” pp. 10—15. 


The exception we would take to 
this passage is founded on general 
principles. The writer observes, 
that as infant-sprinkling is, by the 
Christians of his persuasion, deemed 
wanting in the essentials of the bap- 
tisinal rite, such persons as have had 
no other baptism are, in their view, 
altogether unbaptized. Thusitseems 
assuined, that three different classes 
of men,—those who wilfully and im- 
piously reject the institution of bap- 
tism—those who reject it erroneous- 
ly, though sincerely intending obedi- 
ence to the commands of Christ.— 
and those who observe the institu- 
tion with conscientious care, though, 
from some misapprehension, they 
perform it in a delective manner— 
are, for all the practical ends con- 
nected with the present question, to 
be comprehended under one generic 
term, the unbapfitized. Yt is indecd 
self-evident, that as far as the externai 
rite is concerned, if baptism be in 
fact rejected, the motive of reject: 
ing it can make no difference. I* 
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is also self-evident, that where the 
essentials of the rite, whatever these 
may be, are omitted, there we have 
in reality no baptism at all, Still, it 
may be very inconvenient to blend in 
the same identical description, the 
impiously unbaptized, the conscien- 
ously unbaptized, and the conscien- 
vously but imperfectly baptized. This 
isa question of classification merely ; 
but it is well Known, that such ques- 
tions sometimes exercise a very ma- 
terial influence on argumentation. In 
the present case, the distribution of 
all mankind into two divistons, those 
who are baptized, and those whe are 
not, appears to imply, that there are 
but two rules of proceeding with re- 
spect to them,—a proposition, by no 
means to be conceded of course. As 
the three Classes that have been de- 
scribed may be regarded with very 
diferent feelings by a private Chris- 
tian, and as, at all events, the wilful 
rebe} must be discriminated from the 
erring subjects, so it is perfectly con- 
ceivable, that the terms which a 
Christian community shall consent to 
maintain with these three orders of 
persons respectively, may materially 
differ. And it seems inexpedient to 
adopt a nomenclature, which does 
not provide for a possible distinction 
of such importance. 

Though this remark is offered on 
weneral grounds, it is not made from 
avain display of refinement, but be- 
cause some confusion actually ap- 
pears to have crept into the question, 
lrom the use of the nomenclature to 


Which we have objected. We would 
say lt with deference,—byut there is 


occasionally a slight want of clear- 
ness in the reasonings of Mr. Hall 
himself, apparently derivable from 
this source ; and the arguments of 
the advocates for strict communion 
a judgment may without presump- 


4 fie he formed from the statements 


and quotations afforded by their ad- 
versary) have been much more deeply 
sbscured by the same cause. The 


question is always stated as if it were 
absolutely this, Is the omission of 
baptism a disqualification for the 
Lord’s supper ?—a question which 
may be very differently resolved, ac- 
cording as the omission is supposed 
to be partial or entire, wilful or owing 
to misapprebension. 

Our Divine Saviour appointed bap- 
tism as the form of initiation into his 
Church, and ordatned that those who 
purposed to be his disciples should 
assume this us a sign and seal of the 
Christian profession. Whoever, then, 
wilfully and wantonly declines or neg- 
lects a compliance with this command, 
in fact refuses to acknowledge Christ 
as his Lord and Master. Can sucha 
person entcr into communion with 
any church calling itself Christian, or 
would any Christian Church wittingly 
enter into communion with him ? 
Would not the attempt, whether 
made on the one side or the other, 
imply a practical contradiction of no 
measurable magnitude? To desig- 
nate the rejection of such a person 
by the words exclusion, excommuni. 
cation, flunishment, or other similar 
terms, would be to fall into a clear 
misnomer; since these expressions 
imply the forfeiture of some privi- 
leye previously enjoyed; but the in- 
dividual supposed has never yet cho- 
sen to become the member of any 
Christian society. He has never 
placed himself in a situation, either 
to be communicated with, or to be 
excommunicated. He is as a hea- 
then man and a publican, by his own 
act, not by that of the Church. He 
is lite sally entitled to the former ap- 
pellation, or to something equivalent 
in the eyes of Christianity, and, ina 
question of communion, seems as 
much out of the case, as if he were 
corporally absent. 

It is an inquiry perfectly distinct, 
whether a person be admissible to 
communion who, fully and reverently 
acknowledging the obligation of bap- 
tism, but misapprehending the cere- 
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monial prescribed, has observed it, puted, and yet a positive and litera! 
though in a defective manner, We ordinance is not observed, either al. 
do not meen that the question is toge- her or in part, either properly 
necessarily to receive a ditherent de- or improperly There is no Ini piety, 
cision, but that it must clearly be are but there is such a perversion 9} 
gued on different principics. Por jude ment as may almost be thoug iit 
here are tWo Important circumstan- to border on a moral obliquity. 

ces Of discrimination 3 circumstances, Other middle suppositions might 
indeed, Closeiy connected with each perhaps be made, not immediately 
other; the disposition of the Indivi- assignable to any of the three Classe; 
dual, and the nature of the non-com- enumerated; but this is enly to say 
pllance. The individual, in the Brst) tvat imagination can always supply 
place, disobeys indeca, but with asin- the Casuist with problems. On any 
cere and possibly even an ardent ine one sudject of movals, however broad- 
tention of obedience ; the very act) ly and palpably we lay down our dis. 
by which he violates the Command Unctions, itis easy to interfulate (as 
belag an express acknowledzmentof the mathematicians say) fictitious 
its suibority. In the next place, his cases, ull all distinction is utterly 
Disitake is One which a sincere mind confounded. But,as these differen. 
may midke ; for it respects ouly the ¢éu/ niceties seldom occur, so it is of 
manner cf perforolng au comnpsand, jitthe use to be fertile in limag ining 
which, thouch perempiory, is not them. A few leading divisions ge- 
minute; which, thoush precise tn nerally answer every requisite pur. 
the obligation i imposes, is not de- pose, either of discussion, or of con 
tuiled in the observance It enjoins. duct. 

Besides these two cases, tiere are The distinctions that have. been 
others of an intermediate class. We mentioncd, seem to be by no means 
may suppose a Character, who, con- sufficiently allowed for by the advo 
scientiously venerating the institu- cates of strict Communion. So far, 
tions of Christ, has yet by some un- at least, as a conclusion may be drawn 
happy menoeenuvre of reasoning per- from the work under review, it woull 
suaded himscif that baptism Hever appear that, mm their manner of argu- 
formed one of those INSULULIONS § or Ing, they are almost perpetually CON. 
who, fully conceding Ure ancient ob- founding the sincere pado-baptst 
ligation of the rite, Contrives to bee with the presumptuous apti-baptist 
lieve that it has been antiquated by But Mr. Hail himself is scarcely 
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the silent effect of circumstances; or observant of those distinctions 2 | 

who, fully admitting its presentiorce, might be wished. He is, indeed, | 

spiritualizes it away, by whoily re- very far from contending for the at | 

solving it Into a mystical and invisibie missibility of the wilfully unbaptized ' 

operation of the mind. Or we may and some parts of bis reasoning tend ; 

fhyure to ourselves a person who, to exclude them inthe most decisit i ¢ 

cordially intending a compliance, miunier; yet his disquisttion would 

and a literal compliance, with the ine have been more perspicuous, bad he B 

stitution, yet delays his act till his formelly excluded them at the out , 

dispositions shall have becn wrought set; and, once or twice, he glides into + 

to a certain ideal fitness, and in the expressions so general, or grounds 0 I 

interim Cesires admittance to the eu- argument so broad, that a superficial t] 

chaurist. It is mantlest that these readermight suppose themnetexciu Rf, 

‘ cases fall not within eithcrofthetwo ded. The chicf indisiinctness, how ‘| 

t descriptions before given. Coaotu- ever, that may be imputed to bim,§ 7 
hi macious neglect cannot here be im- between the othertwoclasses. Som’— 
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simes, he reasons as if the total and 
deliberate rejection of the right of 
baptism, sO as audacity or contumacy 
be not supposed, did not disquelify a 
professed Christian. In other places 
he appears to lay aconsiderable stress 
on the intended, or rather the actual 
though fartial, conformity of the 
pedo-baptist to the institute of Christ. 
‘These grounds of argument may not 
be incompatible; but, at least, they 
require to be discriminated. 

The slight defect we have charged 
on the author in this instance (if in- 
dced it be rightly charged) does not, 
however, sensibly impair the eeneral 
merit of his essay, which is a flowing, 
luminous, and masterly piece of rca- 
soning. Phe subjectis, as we have 
before Intimated, made interesting 
even to those who have no party at- 
tachments embarked in it; and, as 
men always speak the language In 
which they think, the original and 
animated conceptions of Mr. Hall 
have, on toese necessarily dry topics, 
wequently, and without injury to bis 
argument, thrown themselves into 
the shape of a pure and inspiring 
eloquence. 

The publication is divided into two 
parts: in the first of which. the an- 
thor examines the chief consideration 
urged in favour of strict communion ; 
and, in the second, states the grounds 
on which he would recommend a 
more hberal economy. 

The necessity of strict communion 
appears to be maintained by its advo- 
cates principally from these four con- 
siderations :--first, from the priority 
of the institution of baptism to the 
eucharist; from which it is inferred 
that there should be a corresponding 
priority in| point of administration : 
secondly, trom the order of the words 
in the conmmission delivered by our 
Lord to the Apostles: thirdly, from 
the primitive and apostolic practice : 
‘ourthty, from the uniform usage of 
ov Christian Church, a small part of 
‘he Baptists alone excepted. We will 
Stat€ a part of the observations of 
Christ. Obsery, No. 166 
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Mr. Hall on these main heads ; with- 
out being careful to notice some less 
Iniportant points of which he disposes 
incidentally. 

Of the first of these arguments, 
the neture is not very obvious; and 
we shall therefore state it nearly in 
the words of Mr. Booth, whose trea- 
tise, styled * An Apology for the 
Baptists,’ maintains the cause of 
strict communion, und is the work 
that has principally suppiied Mr. 
Hall with the topics of bis animad- 
version, The reasoning of Mr, Booth 
is.——that baptism existed asa Divine 
ordinance, and was administered to 
multitudes long before the tnstitution 
of the other sacrament; that John 
the Baptist, the Apostles, and our 
Saviour bimsell, all united In com- 
manding it, ata ume when the cele- 
bration of the cuchuarist as an ordi- 
nance of Divine worship would have 
becn impious, because unauthorized ; 
that * baptism, therefore, had the 
priority in point of institution, which 
is a presumpuve evidence thatit has, 
and ever will have, a prior claim to 
our obedience.” ‘The author sup- 
ports this reasoning by a_ parallel 
drawn from the ancicnt economy, 
under which sacrifices and c7rcumecision 
having been appointed and practised 
in the patriarchal ages, and the /as- 
chal feast and burning incense in the 
Ady flece nov ull the time of Moses, 
the two former, as being prior in 
point of institution, always had the 
priority in point of administration. 

On this argument, Alr Hall has 
bestowed a long, ingenious, and ori- 
ginal disguisition. He contends, that 
the Christian ordinance of baptism 
did notexist Ul] after the resurrection 
of Christ, the baptismal rire which 
was before practised by John the 
Baptist and the disciples of our 
Lord, belonging to an intermediate 
dispensation, neither wholly Jewish 
nor wholly Christian. ‘The plain in- 
ference Is, that, of the Christian sacra- 
ments properly so Called, not baptism, 
hut the eucharist, had the priority i: 
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point of institution ; and, consequent- 
ly the plea founded on the order of 
time is exactly reversed. Lither it 
is Wholly invalid, or what validity it 
bas must be transferred into the op- 
posite scale. 

Previously to the regular commis- 
ston of baptism which the Apostles 
received after the resurrecuon of 
Christ, the rite was administered by 
John the Baptist and by the disciples 
of our Lord. Whith regard to the 
baptism of the former, Mr. Hall 
points out circumstances that mate- 
rially distinguished it from the sub- 
sequent Christian instituuion. It did 
not otiginate in the command of 
Christ; for it had been practised 
some time before Christ was even 
known to the Bapust. It was a bap- 
tism of repentance and preparation, 
requiring a belief only in the ap. 
proaching advent of the Messiah ; 
not the explicit profession of a histo- 
rical faith in a particular person as 
the just claimant of that illustrious 
title. It was not administered, which 
is an essential requisite of Christian 
baptism, in the name of Jesus; for, 
at the commencement of John’s mt- 
nistry, Jesus was net known to him, 
and, during the remainder of it, our 
Saviour appears to have maintained 
such a reserve respecting his real 
character, as would not have consist- 
ed with the permission of a public 
und indiscriminate annunciation of it 
by bts ftorcrunner. Lastly, ic was a 
baptism far inferior in the power by 
which it was accompanied ; being a 
mere immersion in water, unattended 
by that redundant supply of celestial 
cifts and graces, that unction of the 
Holy Ghost and of fire, which distin- 
sulshed the objects of the Christian 
institute. In confirmation of the re- 
sult which these circumstances of 
difference establish, Mr. Hall adcuces 
the positive fact that, after the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, such converts to 
Christianity as had known only John’s 
baptism were re-baptized. This is 


Oct. 
distinctly recorded, inthe 19th Chap. 
ter of the Acts, concerning certain 
disciples at Ephesus, and, from the 
known multitude of John’s disciples, 
some of whom must probably have 
been among the vast numbers after. 
wards converted and bapuzed by the 
Christan teachers, may be assumed 
to have happened in frequent ip. 
stances, 

The baptismal rite dispensed by 
the disciples of Christ during the per- 
sonal ministry of their Lord, Mr. Hall 
argues (10 a postscript to his treatise), 
exuctly corresponded with that of 
John; it was a concurrent execution 
of the same preparatory work ; and 
this position he founds on arguments 
nearly coinciding with these applica- 
ble to the case of the Baptist. 

Of the author’s reasoning on these 
points, we have been compelled to 
exhibit only a meagre outline; but 
we cannot be content without afiord- 
ing some examples of the manner in 
which it is conducted. The caution 
used by our Saviour in proclaiming 
himscif, must be evident to every 
reader of the New Testament: the 
gradations, however, by which he at 
length arrived at an open avowial, 
has perhaps never been so distinctly 
potted out as in the following short 
sketch :— 

‘* Besides it is impossible to peruse the 
Gospels with attention, without remarking 
the extreme reserve maintained by our 
Lord, with respect to his claim to the cha- 
racter of Messiah ; that he stud ously avoid- 
ed, until his arraignment before the high 
priest, the public declaration of that fact; 
that he wrought his principal miracles in 
the obscure province of Galilee, often ac: 
companied with strict injunctions of secre- 
cy; and that the whole course of his minis- 
try, till its concluding scene, was so con 
ducted, as at once to afford sincere inquirers 
sufficient evidence of his mission, and to 
elude the malice of his enemies In de- 
scending from the mount of transfiguration, 
where he had been proclaimed the Son of 
God from the most excellent Glory, he strict: 
ly charged the disciples who accompanied 
him to tellno man of it, till he was raised 
from the dead. The appellation he cop- 
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stantly assumed was that of the Son of 
4 Man, which, whatever be its precise import, 
n could by no construction become the 
e ground of acriminal charge. When at the 
35 feast of dedication, ‘the Jews came around 
e him in the temple, saying, How long doest 
: thou keep us in suspense ; if thou be the 
" Christ, tell us plainiy:’ he replied, ‘1 have 


told you, and ye believe not: the works 
d which I do in my Father’s name, they bear 
1s witness Of me’ From this passage it is 
evident our Lord had not hitherto publicly 
and explicitly affirmed himself to be the 


) ; 

y Messiah, or there would have been no 
i fyundation for the complaint of these Jews ; 
" 


nor does he on this occasion expressly af- 
oF firm it, but refers them to the testimony of 










of his works, without specifying the precise 
on import of that attestation. In the progress 
nd of lus discourse, however, he advances 
nearer to an open declaration of his Mes- 
tS siabship than on any former occasion, af- 
a firming his Father and himself to be one; in 
consequence of which the people attempt 
Se to stone him, as guilty of blasphemy, mT 
to making himself the Son of God. As his 
time was not yet come, he still maintains a 
o degree of his wonted caution, and vindi- 
rd- cates his assumption of that honour, upon 
in principles far inferior to what he might just- 
on ly have urged. Yet such was the effect of 
ng this discourse, that in order to screen him- 
ry self from the fury of his enemies, he found 
itnecessary immediately to retire beyond 
‘he Jordan. In an advanced stage of his minis- 
at try, we find him inguiring of his disciples 
val, the prevailing opinions entertained respect- 
tly ng himself; on which they reply, ‘ Some 
ort @. *Y thouart John the Baptist, others Elias, 
others Jeremiah, or one of the prophets.’ 
That he was the Messiah, was not, it is 
the evident, the opinion generally entertained 
King at that time by such as were most favour- 
our ably disposed towards his character and 
cha- pretensions, which it could not fail to lave 
end, deen, had his title been publicly proclaim- 
high ed: but this was so far from his intention, 
‘act: that when Peter, in the name of the rest of 
oa ie the Apostles, uttered that glorious confes- 
oe sion, * Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
cre- living God ;? our Lord immediately enjoins 
ini: secrecy, What he enjoined his disciples 
con hot to publish, he certainly did not publish 
‘rers We Cimself, nor for the same reason suffer 
d to itto be indiscriminately proclaimed by his 
 de- forerunner. But if we suppose Jolin to 
tion, baptize in his name, we Must suppose whist 
on of is equivalent to an explicit declaration of 
etet nis being the Messiah; fer since he on al! 
nied 
nised 


con: 
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occasions predicted the speedy appearance 
of that great personage, the people could 
not fail to identify with him, the individual 
whose name was thus employed, and all the 
precautions maintained by our Saviour 
would have been utterly defeated. For 
What possible purpose could he forbid his 
disciples to publish, what John is supposed 
to have promulgated as ofien as he admi- 
nistered the baptismal rite? and how shali 
We account on this hypothesis for the 
diversity ofopinion which prevailed respect. 
ing his character, among those who were 
thoroughly convinced of the D.vine mission 
of that great propliet ?” pp. 22—25. 


The probability that many of the 
persons baptuzed by John, when Je- 
rusalem and all Judea,andall the coast 
round about Jordan,” went ootto him 
for that purpose, must afierwards 
have been atinong the Christian con- 
verts at the day of Pemtecost, and 
at subsequent periods, ls thus made 
Oui:— 


‘© When the number of his converts were 
so prodigious, when the submissics to his 
institute appears to have been almost na- 
tional, when of so small a number as twelve, 
two at least of the Apostles were of his 
disciples, who can doubt for a moment, 
that some at least of the multitudes who 
were converted on or after the day of Pen- 
tecost, consisted of such as had previously 
submitted to the baptism of John? Is it 
possible that the ministry of the forerun- 
ner, and of the Apostles of our Lord, 
should both have been productive of such 
great effects among the same people, at 
the distance of a few years, without ope- 
rating in a single instance in the same 
direction, and upon the same persons ?— 
Amongst the converts at the day of Pente- 
cost, and at subsequent periods, there must 
have been no toconsiderable number who 
had for a time been sufficiently awakened 
by the ministry of John to comply with 
this ordinance; yet it is evident from the 
narrative inthe Acts, xs well as admitted 
by our opponents, that Peter enjomed on 
them all, without exception, the duty of 
being immersed in the name of Christ. 
That such a description of persons should 
nevd to be converted by the Apostles, will 
easily be conceived, if we allow ourselves 
to reflect on the circumstances of the 
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times. He was a burning and a shining 
light,’ said our Lord, speaking of his fore- 


runner, ‘and ye were willing for a time to 
rejoice in his hight” This imphes that their 
attachment Was wansient, their repentance 
superficial, and that the greater part of 
such as appeared tor a while most deter- 
mined to press into the Kingdom of God, 
afterwards sunk into a state of apathy. 
The singular spectacle ofa prophet arising 
after a long cessation of prophetical gifts, 
his severe sanctity, lis boid and alarming 
address, coinciding with the general ex- 
pectation of the Messiah, made a powerful 
mpression on the spirits of men, and dis- 
posed them to pay a profound attention to 
his ministry; and from their attachment to 
everv thing ritual and ceremonial, they 
would feel no hesitauion im submitting to 
the ceremony he cnjoued, Butwhen the 
kingdom which they eagerly antic:pated, 
appeared to be altogether of a spiritual 
nature, divested of secular pcoaip and gran- 
deur; when the sublimer INVSterics of the 
(iospe) began to be unfolded, and the ne- 
cessity inculeated of eating the flesh, and 
dieinking the blood, of the Son of Man, the 
people were offe nded, and even of the pro. 
fessed disci iples of our Lord many w wiked 
no more with him. A general declension 
succeeded, so thatof the multitudes wha 
once appeared to be much moved by his 
mivisiry, and that of Ins forerunner, the 
number which persevered was so mcon- 
siderable, that allthat could be mustered 
to witness tis resurrection amounted to 
little more than five hundred; a number 
which may be consider das constituting 
the whole body of the church, till the day 
of Pentecost.” pp 35—357. 


Thu passage is the more interest- 
ing, as it h 
causes of the difference in the reccp- 
tion given by the Jewish people to 
John the Baptist, and to Jesus Christ. 
Many of the ancient prophets hid 
veen poor; many had been oppress- 
bad been cruclly 
und Pharisees, 


wn 


ed; even their blood 
shed ; and the seribes 
who built and garnished the sepul- 
chres oi those ilfustrious martyrs, 
were conicssedly the children of their 
ce piaany 


MULacrers. ne Inayeence, turyere- 


on Terms of Conimunion, 


ints at one of the chief 
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fore, of the Baptist,—his ascetic ha. 
bits.—his wild and lonely life in the 
desert,--the sufferings and the death 
he incurred by 
regal profligacy,—did not at ali ob. 
struct the admission of his prophetic 
Claims; for these features of severe 
soluude, of mortified sanctity, of 
awful and persecuted virtue, entirely 
harmonized with the bistoric and po. 
pulartmage efatrue propvet. But 
with the epuctpated character of the 
Messiah the peopie associated far 
other ideas thun those of meanness 
und poverty. In him they expected 
a monareb and a conqueror, as well 
asa prophet. Construlng literally the 
or Muarery ia which prophecy 
bad described a kinedom which was 
Dot lo be of this world, they Invested 
bin with power and magniacence and 
'3 they poured at his feet 
of Arabia, and extended his 
Cominion from sea to sea. W4en, 
therefore, the Son of God reaily ap- 
peared, his obscare birth, his lite a 
humility and sorrows, bis ciuel and 


/ 


ccleurs j 
Lme cond 


i¢pominious Geath, exiibining a vio 
lent Contrast to the vulgar expecta 
tions,excied almost universal! disgust, 
The preyudices that had tavoured the 
popularity of Jolin, opposed in the 
sume degree the acknowledgement of 
Jesus; and those who revered the 
martyred Bapust as a prophet, and 
who wouid not endure a derogatory 
reflection on his memory, combinec 
with those that had bated and those 
that had slain him, to crucify Him 
of whom be preached—the Son d 
God. 

The originality and eloquence ol 
the following remarks will sufficient: 
Iv justify (he insertion of them :— 


‘Tt will possibly be asked, if the rite 
which the forerunner of our Lerd admins 
+ ty be cunsicdered as a Chris 
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his bold rebuke of 
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tian institute, to what dispensation are we to 
assign it, since itis manifestly no part of the 
economy of Moses? We reply, that it was 
the symbol of a peculiar dispensation which 
was neither entirely legal nor evangelical, 
put occupied an intermediate station, pos- 
sessing something of the character and at- 
tributes of both; a kind of twilight, equally 
removed from the obscurity of ihe first, and 
the spleudour of the last and perfect econo- 
my of religion. The law and the prophets 
were till Fobn : his mission constituted a dis- 
tinct era, and placed the nation to which 
he was sentin circumstances materially dif- 
ferent from their preceding or subsequent 
state. It was the era of preparation ; it was 
,voice Which, breaking through a long 


eilence, annourced the immediate approach 


of tie Desire of all nations, the Messenger of 


the cyvenant, in whom they delighted. In 
a ounce this event as ato hand, and 
estabushing a rite unknown to the law, eX. 
pressive of that purity of heart, and refor- 
wation of life, which were the only suitable 
peparations for his reception, he stood 
a me, cqrally severed from the chow of the 
propluiets and the company of rhe ap stles : 
apd the light which he emitted, though it 
rreatly surpassed every preceding illumina- 
ti n, was of short duration, being s00n 
eclipsed and extinguished by that ineffable 
Eilulgence befure which nothing can retain 
its splendour. 


“The wisdom of God in the arrangement 
of successive Gispensations seems averse to 
sudden and violent ranovations, rarely in- 
troducing new rites, without Incorporating 
somethiug ofthe eld As by the introduc. 
tion of the Mosaic, the simple ritual of the 
Patriarchal dispensation was not so pro- 
perly abolished, as amptified and extended 
to a regular system of prefigurations of 
good things to come, in Which the worship by 
sacrifices, and the distinction of ainmals 
into Clean and unclean, re-appeared under 
anew form; so the era of immediate pre- 
paraiion was distinguished by a ceremony 
not entirely new, but derived from thie 
purifications of the law, applied toa special 
purpose. Our Lord incorporated the same 
tite into his religion, newly modified, and 
adapted to the peculiar views and objects 
of the Christian economy, ia conjunction 
with another positive institution, the rudi- 
ments of which are perceptible in the pass- 
over It seemed suitable to his wisdom, 
ov such gentle gradations to conduct his 
ciureh from an infantine, to a state of ma. 
‘urity and perfection.” pp. 39—41L. 


We have no doubt that Mr. Hall 


‘an admirer of the 7+ Meum ; but 
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he cannot be expected to have so 
perfeet an acquaintence with it as 


members of the establishment. If 


an allusion to that sublime composi- 
lio was intended in the words, * the 
choir of the Prophets, and the com- 
pany of the Aposties,’”’ they should 
rather have been, * the fellowsh:p of 
the Prophets, and the choir (or com- 
pany )of the aposties.” The Latin is, 
* ‘Te Gloriosus Apostolorum chorus 
—Te Piophetarum laudabilis nu- 
MCPS. ae 

It may be expected that some 
opinion should here be intimated 
respecting the argumentof Mr. Hall 
just detailed. So much stress ap- 
pears to have been latd by the strict 
communionists on the anterior in- 
sutution of baptism, that our] 
author was naturally induced to be- 
stow a very full atiention on the sub- 


yesent 


Ject; nor will any reader of taste ov 
discernment wish that be had be- 
stowed less. But, whatever collateral 
advantages may arise from the re- 
search, it seems doubtful whether, 
considered in itself, the postition he 
Was Opposing merited so serious a 
refutauon, ‘Phe argument of Mir. 
Booth apparently aifects to establish 


4 


a firesumption, aud nothing more. 
Prom the supposed earier appoint 
ment of baptism, he resumes that it 
is naturally prior in tl 


ee , 
sacred administration 3: 


be course of 
he presumes 
that is, whatall parties already admit 
on the evidence of much more tha: 
presuinpuion. He presumes tic 
naturalness of the general rule 3 but 
Without settling that this) ventral! 
rule is exclusive of all possible CX: 
ceptions in all Imaginable cases, 
which is the only point in dispute. 
‘The argument, therefore, decides 
what was not contested ; but it does 
not follow that the manner in which 
this decision is arrived at is the hap- 
piest. Without any reference to the 
reasonings of Mr. Hall (which, how- 
ever, it would not be very easy to 
reason against,) does it not secm ex- 
tremely arbitrary to presume the 
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position which a particular rite must 
occupy in the order of worship, from 
the xia at which it pleased the 
Almighty to promulgate it to the 
world ? The presumption, if it can 
be allowed atall, is surely very slen- 
der, and one which the. slightest 
breath of positive evidence would in- 
stantly overturn. Plain sense ap- 
pears to teach that much more must, 
in such a case, be inferred from the 
declared or obvious nature of the 
ordinance, and from the terms i 
which it is instituted, than from its 
mere chronology. Let an instance 
be taken from the very quarter to 
which the argument relers,—the an- 
cient economy. Sacrifices subsisted 
ages before the institution of circum- 
clsion—probably, by divine appoint- 
ment,—and certainly the Most High 
was pleased to sanction them; yet, 
when the rite of circumcision was 
ordained, it necessarily took place of 
the performance of sacrifices, by be- 
ing applied ina state ofinfancy. The 
reason scems very evident: it was 
in its nature aninitiatory rite ; it was 
an adofition into the service of God, 
and therefore of course preceded the 
acts of filial duty and recognition 
resulting from the relation which it 
created. 

This course of observation brings 
us to the second and third of the four 
grounds of argument on the part oi 
the strict communionists. These 
are, the baptistnal commission given 
to the Apostles,—" Go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them 
in the nameof the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teach- 
ing them toobserve whatsoeverl have 
commanded you ;”’ and, as a pract- 
cal comment on the words of the 
commission, the actual usage of bap- 
tism in the primitive church under 
the apostles. 

Without entering into minute dis- 
cussion, it appears sufficiently mani- 
fest that beptsm was instituted by 


our Saviour, and adopted by the an. 
cient church, as the pvreat initiatory 
rite of Christianity. When this js 
sald, all is said that can be said for 
the double arzument founded on the 
apostolic commission and the primi- 
tive practice, Mr. Hall disputes 
neither the one nor the other 3 nop 
denies the present obligation both 
of the rule and the precedent. Bur 
he contends, at some length, and 
with his usual talent, that an error 
of judgment in the manner of com. 
pliance with this obligation does not 
disqualify a conscientious Caristian 
forthe performance of another high. 
ly sacred duty,—the social celebra- 
tion of the eucharist ;—unless It can 
be shewn, either that such Involun- 
tary error is to be classed with that 
wilfal disobedience which must bea 
disqualification for any sort of Chris. 
tian communion ; or that the eu. 
charist i: in some way so immediate- 
ly dependent on baptism, as to ren- 
der the administration of it, where 
the other has not been properly ad- 
ministered, a practical absurdity. 

In enforcing some of these topics, 
Mr. Hall surely falls into that slight 
indistinctness of which we have be- 
fore made mention, The following 
passage may be instanced :— 

“ When duties are enjoined in a certain 
series, each of them on the authority in 
which they originate become obligatory; 
nor are we excused from performing thos¢ 
which stand later in the series, on account 
of our having from misconception of their 
meaning, or from any other cause, omitted 
the first. To exemplify this by a familiar 
instance: It will be admitted that the law 
of nature enforces the following duties, re- 
sulting from the relation of children to their 
parents : first, to yield implicit obedience 
in the state of nonage ; next, in maturer 
aye to pay respectful deference to their ad- 
vice, and a prompt attention to their wants ; 
lastly, afier they are deceased, affectionate: 
ly to cherish their memory, and defend their 
good name. None will deny that each © 
these branches of conduct are obligatory, 


and that this is the orderin which they are 
e , “1 
recommended to our attention. But wil 
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‘t be contended that he who has neglected 
the first, ought not to perform the second ; 
or that he who has failed in the second, 
ought to omit the third ? To such an ab- 
surd pretence we should immediately reply, 
that they are all independently obligatory, as 
respective dictates of the Divine will; and 
that tor him who has violated one of them 
to urge his past Celinquencies as an apology 
‘yr the present, would only prove an ag- 
gravation of his guilt.” pp. 51, 52, 


In the case here supposed, how- 
ever willully, wickedly, and contu- 
maciously,the first duty might have 
been violated, the obligation of the 
second would remain the same; and 
any person interfering to prevent the 
performance of the second, on the 
pretence that the first was unfulfilled, 
would be himself chargeable with 
the guilt of the second violation. 
Surely the natural inference is, that, 
as a neglect of baptism does not an- 
nul the obligation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, bo man can be repelled from 
the latter rite, even though he may 
have poured the most flagrant con- 
temptonthe former. Ifitbe said that 
such a man is to be repelled, not for 
the neglect of baptism, but for the im- 
piety evidenced by his mode ot neg- 
lecting it, letit be considered whether 
an argument is fit for general use 
which requires to be guarded by such 


. subtleties. The truth we should 


presume to be, that a neglect of the 
ereat Initlatory rite of Christianity 


must always operate, on the face of 


itjasa disqualification for Christian 
communion ; and the only question 
isy whether an exception is to be al- 
lowed where that which appears to 
be a neglect has in fact been an 


> erroneous, though sincere, perform- 


ance.——Though there may be no 
specific affinity between baptism und 
the eucharist, considered as distinct 
tiles, yet the eucharist, considered 
as the public participation of a social 
rite, bears that relation to baptism, 
which the communion of Christians 
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must bear to the symbol of a public 
initiation into the Christian com- 
munity, which the free admission 
Into a Civic assembly must bear to the 
ceremony of naiuraliz.tion, which 
the mutual interchange of family- 
offices must bear to the formal act 
of adoption. Itis not that we have 
no right to inquire into the title, but 
that an informality does not neces- 
sarily vitiate it. We would with 
great deference submit that thisisa 
more just and safe way of viewing 
the subject than to set out by con 
sidering the two sacraments as inde. 
pendent ; a principle which, though 
it may be correct when properly ex- 
plained, yet may also lead to some 
misconceptions, by implying a re- 
semblance to the case of other mutu- 
ally independent duties. 

From some references made by 
Mr. Hall, it appears that the authors 
whom he opposes institute a parallel 
between the initiatory rites of Juda- 
ism and Christianity. No man could 
partake of the feast of the passover 
until he had undergone the ceremony 
which made him an Israelite out. 
wardly ; and it is inferred that bap- 
tism must be equally an anti-requi-. 
site under the Christian dispensation. 
Without being led farther into this 
subject, we cannot help expressing 
a litthe surprise that persons of the 
Baptist persuasion should be eager 
to insist on an analogy between the 
Initlatory rites In question ;—an 
analogy which furnishes one of the 
most popular arguments in favour of 
infant baptism. 

The, fourth argument for strict 
comimunion considered by Mr. Hall, 
is the authority of the Universal 
Church ; which body, it is alleged, 
has always regarded baptism as a ne- 
cessary preliminary to communion. 
Were all the Christian Churches 

says Mr. Booth) now in the world 
asked. except those who plead fo: 
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free communion, whether they 
thought it lawful to admit unbaptized 
believers to fellowship at the Lord’s 
table, there is reason to believe they 
would readily unite in the declara- 
tion of Paul, “ We have no such 
custom, neither the churches of God 
that were before us :?’—an argu- 
ment, as Mr. Hail candi: ly observes, 
which comes with pectliar infelicity 
from the members of a sect who, in 
this very matter of baptism, have 
ventured on ainuch more important 
deviation fromthe immemorlal usage 
of the whole Christian world. 

The more direct reply which the 
author offers to this plea is twotold. 
First be observes, that the sidgular 
predicament in the Bapust com- 
munity, which has given birth to the 
present controversy, could not be 


foreseen under the circumstance of 


a general concurrence in the prac- 
tice of infant baptism 3; and, conse- 
quen.ly, it could not be expected 
that provision should have been made 
fer such acase. {nv developing this 
idea very biiefly, the wuthor has 
blended it with those philosophical 
views which he has at command on 
every subsect:— 


« The question of the necessary depen- 
dence of communion on baptism, being of no 
practical moment whatever in any other cir- 
eumstances than ourown,itis not to ve won- 
dered at, if it has never been subjected to 
scrutiny ; since cases of conscience, among 
which this inquiry may be classed, are rare- 
ly ifever investigated until circumstances 
occur which render their discussion neces- 
satvy. But as infant sprinkling is valid in 
the esteem of all but the Baptists, and there 
is no pretence for considering the latter as 
unbaptized, itis not easy to conceive what 
motive could exist for making it an object 
of serious attention, That crude and er- 
roneous conceptions should prevail upon 
questions, the decision of which could have 
no influence on practice, will not surprise 
those whoreflect, that truth has been usual- 
ty elicited by controversy,:zand that on sub- 
jects of too great impertance to be entirely 
overlooked, opinions have prevatled to a 
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great extent, which are now universally ex. 
ploded| Though the employment of coer. 
cion in the affairs of conscience is equally 
repugnant to the dictates of reason and of 
Scripture, it was for ages successively re. 
sorted to by every party intheir turn; nop 
was it till the close of the seventeenth cen. 
tury that the principle of toleration was 
establistied on a broad and scientific basis 
by the immortal writings of Mr, Locke.” 
pp. 77, 73. 


We have not many observations 
to offer on this passage. Waving the 
case of other Protestant Establish. 
ments, it may, we believe, be saidof 
our own Church, that she ts very far 
from an exclusive strictness of com. 
munion. Previous conference and 
examination are always offered, but 
they are not absolutely insisted on; 
and nolau:tor defect excludes, which 
IS Not notoiious and — scandalous. 
Among these notorious disqualifica. 
Hons, a contemptuous neglect of bap. 
tism would of course be one, anda 
‘common and notorious deprava- 
tlon’’ of the sucramentis, by the 27th 
canon, another. How far this later 
expression would be construed to 
extend, especially in the mild prac: 
lice of the present day, we {eel it im- 
possibie to conjecture. Between the 
Church and Protestant Dissenters, 
the question can scarcely arise ; the 
Dissenters scrupiing (as we uncer 
stand) the use of our consmupion: 
service at least as muchas that of any 
other part of our ritual. But a Roman 
Catholic baptism bas been held good 
in our Church, and we believe in most 
of the Protestant Churches ; and itis 
a proposition distinctly laid down and 
broadiy argued by Hooker, that an 
imperfect baptism Is not necessarily 
invalid.* Nor should we doubt that 
a Lutheran ora Scotch baptusm, 
though these are not administered 
by ministers episcopally ordained 
would be esteemed a valid uitle 
to church communion. Jt happens 

* Eccl. Potit. Work v. ss. 61, 62. 
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to be known to us that a late lament- 
ed dignitary of the Establishment 
formatly admitted some pious Lu- 
therans to nat ordinance; and we 
are persuaded that no questions were 
asked as to the previous baptism of 
the communicants. And the case of 
baptized members of the Church of 
Scotland Communicating in our 
churches is a matter of daily occur- 
rence ; nor did we ever hear that a 
previous re-baplism was suggested 
to be necessary. 

But Mr, Hail gives another answer 
tothe same objection, and one which 
he considers as. absolutely annihilat- 
ing it. This is, that most, 1f not all 
the Protestant establishments in ex- 
istence, as well as the See of Rome, 
entertain very unscriptural notions on 
the efficacy of baptism, and therefore 
overrete its necessity. It is particu- 
larly here. that we feel obliged to 
complain of the author’s representa- 
tions respecting the Church of Eng- 
land. The ground of that complaint 
may be understood from the follow- 
ing passages — 


“Tt is well known that, from a very early 
period, the most extravagant notions pre- 
vailed in the church with respect to the 
evicacy of baptism, and its absolute neces- 
sity in order to attain salvation.”— 


“From an erroneous interpretation of 
the figurative language of a few passages 
in Scripture, in which the sign is identified 
with the thing signified, very similar to the 
mistake which afterwards led to transub- 
Stantiation, it was Universally supposed that 
baptism was invariably accompanied with 
asupernatural effect, which totally changed 
the state and character of the candidate, 
and constituted him a child of God, and an 
beir of the kingdom of Heaven. Hence it 
Was almost constantly denoted by the terms 
illumination, regeneration, and others, ex- 
pressive of the highest operations of the 
Spirit, and as it was believed to obtain the 
Plenary remission of all past sins, it was 
often, in order to, ensure that benefit, pur- 
posety deferred to the lates* period of life.” 
Pp. 79, 80. 


“Suffice it to remark, that there is 
scarcely a writer in the three first centu- 


Ghrist. Observ. No. 186. 
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ries, to descend no lower, wiio has not 
spoken upon this subject in a manner, 
which the advocates for strict communion 
at least, would deem unscriptural and im- 
proper; scarce one, from whom we should 
not be taught to infer, that baptism was 
absolutely necessary to salvation. That 
this is the doctrine which pervades the for- 
mularies of the Church of England, is 
too evident to require to be insisted on; 
nor is it less so, that similar sentiments on 
this head are exhibited, to a greater or less 
extent, in the creeds of most, if not all es- 
tablished churches.” pp. 81, 82. 


* Ask a Roman Catholic, a Lutheran, or 
a member of the Church of England, on 
what ground he rests the absolute neces- 
sity of the baptismal rite, as a qualification 
for the eucharist; and each of them will 
concur in reminding you, that it is by that 
ordinance we become the children of God, 
and heirs of his kingdom,” p. 83. 


«¢ Some of the most learned divines of the 
Church of England have contended that 


baptism is not only regeneration, but justi-' 


fication; and have made elaborate attempts 
to explode every other notion of that bless« 
ing.” p. 84. 


In the first place, no distinction is 
here made between two propositions 
very widely different; the one, that 
baptism is a necessary antecedent to 
salvation ; the other, that salvation is 
a necessary Sequel to baptism. Our 
Saviour having expressly command- 
ed the use of baptism, and of the eu- 
charist, not only as symbols, but as 
means, of grace, we trust it may with- 
out offence be held that a compliance 
with that sacred injunction in both 
poinis is absolutely necessary to him 
who would be saved. And if it be 
said, that there are very sincere 
Christians who contrive to refine 
away both institutions, and, In point 
of exterual observance, shew no re- 
spect to either, we can only answer 
that we judge them not. They are 
in the hands of Infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness. But the sincerity and the 
worth of such persons cannot be 
clearer than the direct obligation of 
the commands they are virtually pre- 
suming to abrogate; nor, however 
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warmly we might wish to include 
these respect.ble wunomalies within 
the pale of our Church, couid we ven- 
ture to purchase that advantage by 
striking out of our ritual the Chris- 
than sacraments. In one word, such 
cases oiust be looked on as anoma.- 
lous; and, for anomalous cases, no 
system can well make a provision. 

i is one question whether revela- 
tion is so received in its essentials, 
as to bring the recipient within the 


pledged and covenanted mercy of 


Heaven: it is another, what allow- 
ances may, under particular circum- 
stances, be made by the Supreme 
Laweiver, for a defect even in essen- 
tials. This is a perplexing and an 
awful subject; but we dare not at- 
tempt to evade its difhculties. ‘There 
is a very commendable cauiton, deli- 
cacy, and tenderness, in that remark 
of Archbishop ‘Tiliutson’s :-— The 
innocent and, humanly speaking, al- 
miost invincible prejudices of educa- 
tion in some persons even against a 
fundamental truth; the different ca- 
pacities of men, and the different 
means of conviction afforded to them; 
the greater and lesser degrees of ob- 
stinacy, and a faulty will, in opposing 
the truths proposed to them; all 
these, and perhaps several other con- 
siderations besides, muy make a great 
difference in the guilt of men’s er. 
rors, and the dangerol them.”* Be- 
lieving that the essentials, or what 
Tillotson calls the fundamental truths, 
of Christieni.y, are set forth with 
sufficient cicarness for the sincere 
inquirer.—belicving also that he who 
misreads those essentials, has not 


biought himself within the pale of 


revealed grace,—belleving mabe 
that such persons as wiilul ily or Care- 
lessly fall without that pale, are ok 
condemned as having sinned against 
law, and that indifference respecting 
points of belict is itself an offence of 


® Serm. 33 


the deepest criminality,—beyond this 
we are siient. Uhe system of reveal. 
ed mercy is pluinm—Jesus we know, 
and Paul we know,—vut of the re- 
gions of infinite space beyoud, of that 
dark, illimitable ocean, we know no- 
thing, save that it Is every where per- 
vaded by the presence of Deity. And 
to all dogmatism and ail speculation 
on these subjects, we would address 
that solemn monition egainst unedi- 
fying curiosity, ** Strive to enter in at 
the sirait gate ; for 1 say unto you, 
many shall seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able.” 

But because the sacraments are, in 
the sense already explained, thought 
essential to salvation, does it follow 
that they are thought infallibly pro. 
ductive of salvation? The answer is 
very glating. ‘The use of ordinances 
in general is essential to salvation; 
and yet they may too certainly b 
used in vain, The language of Mr, 
Hall would appear to imply, that in 
the judgment of the Church of Eng. 
land, or at least in that of some ot her 
most distinguished members and ac- 
cording to the undenied interpreta- 
tion of her public formularies, the 
baptized are saved of course ; an opi- 
nion, which we rather believe has 
never been held even by the most 
determined systematist among those 
persons that have identified spiritual 
reveneration with the regeneration 
of water. Surely it is obvious, that 
such persons consider regeneration 
only as the accordance of a grace 
which may or may not be savingly 
received. It is not so much that 
they megnify baptism as that they 
depreciaie regeneration. 

Even here there seems room to 
demur; for the effect ci Mr, Hall’s 
expressions is to idenufy the writers 
alluded to with the Church of Eng- 
land; as if all the other members 
of the Church adopted their opi- 
nions. It is, however, notorious 
that a controversy has existed, anc 
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does still exist, on this very subject ; 
and, on which side soever the merits 
lie, and whatever be the proper con- 
struction of the formularies of which 
the author speaks, he should scarcely 
have assumed or implied the exclu- 
sive identity of one of the disputant 
pares with the church to which 
both equally profess subjection. 

The sucject of which we have 
treaced concludes the first part of Mr. 
Hail’s essay, or that in which he en- 
deavours to refute the reasonings of 
his adversaries. In the second, he 
proceeds to jusufy the practice of 
mixed communion on various posi- 
tive grounds ; such as, the obligation 
of brotherly love imposed on the dis- 
ciples of Christ; the express injunc- 
tions of Scripture respecting the 
reception or toleration of erroneous 
brethren; the right of Pedobaptists 
sotwithstanding their alleged errors 
on one subject) to the title and privi- 
leres of a part of the true church; 
and the tendency of the practice of 
strict Communion to impede the suc- 
cessful diffusion of the tenets of the 
Baptists, among Christians of other 
persuasions. These and some other 
topics are discussed by the author 
with great force and variety of rea- 
soning ; always in an easy and elo- 
quent style; sometimes, perhaps, a 
little diffusely ; once or twice, in a 
tone of irony or vehemence* hardly 
consistent with that candour and 
temper which he declaredly, and for 
the most part, successfully maintains. 

We shall give one extract, both as 
a specimen of some of these qualili- 
catlons, and because it conveys a 
curious pieture of the practical in- 
consistencies produced by this con- 
‘roversy among the societies of the 
Baptists :— 


** Before I close this section, I must be 


——— 





* We allude particularly to a lively pas- 
sage in pages li4etseq. Sce also p. 130 
an pn, 169, 
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permitted to remark an inconsistency in 
the conduct of our opponents, connected 
with this part of the subject, which has of- 
ten excited my surprise. Dzsclaiming, as 
they do, all communion with Pedobaptists, 
and refusing to acknowledge them as a le- 
gitimate part of the Christian church; we 
should naturally expect they would shun 
every approach to such a recognition of 
them with peculiar care in devotional ex- 
ercises, insolemn addresses to the Deity. 
Nothing, on the contrary, is more common 
than the interchange of religious services 
betwixt Baptists and Independents, in 
which the Pedobaptist minister is solemn- 
ly recommended to the Supreme Being as 
the pastor of the church, and his blessing 
earnestly implored on the relation they 
stand in to each other; nor is it unusual 
fora Baptist to officiate at the ordination of 
an Independent minister, by delivering a 
charge, or inculcating the duties of the 
people, in a discourse appropriated to the 
occasion. ‘They feel no objection to have 
communion with Padobaptists in prayer 
and praise, the most solemn of all acts of 
worship, even on an oecasion immediately 
eonnected with the recognition of a reli- 
gious society; but no sooner does the idea 
of the eucharist occur, than it operates like 
a spell, and all this language is changed, 
and these sentiments vanish. ft is surely 
amusing to behold a person solemnly. in- 
culcating the reciprocal duties of a relation, 
which on his principles has no existence ; 
and interceding expressly in behalf of a 
pastor and achurch, when, if we credit his 
representations at other times, that church 
is illegitimate, and the title of pastor con- 
sequently a mere usurpation. Although it 
must be acknowledged that the approach 
of Pedobaptists to the sacred table is on 
their principles a presumptuous intrusion, 
itis seldom that the advoeates of strict 
communion feel any scruple in attempting, 
by devotional exercises, to prepare the 
mind for the right performance of what 
they are accustomed to stigmatise as radi- 
cally wrong. For my part, I am utterly at 
a loss to reconcile these discrepancies. Ig 
it that they consider less attention to truth, 
a less exact correspondence betwixt the 
language and the sentiments, requisite in 
addressing the Deity, than in discoursing 
with their fellow-mortals? Or is it) not 
more candid to suppose that devotion ele- 
vates them toa higher region, where they 
breathe a freer air, and look down upon the 
petty subtleties of a thorny, disputatious 
theology, with a just and sovereign con- 
tempt? op. 139-139. 
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On the whole, there can be no im- 
propriety in observing that the author 
appears to have made out a strong case 
against his brethren; but any defini- 
tive opinion on the controversy it 
would be impertinent in us to give, 
especially as we have not had the 
benefit of more than a partial hearing. 
The range of Mr. Hall, however, as 
has before been stated, is always wide 
beyond the immediate demands of 
his subject-matter; and we feel a 
sufficient concern in the general ob- 
servations on toleration and church- 
communion which he has blended 
with the specific question before him, 
to detain the reader on them a few 
moments. 

A connected view of a few short 
extracts will put the reader in full 
possession of the sentiments on 
which it is our wish to offer a com- 
ment. 


* Of what 1s essential to saivation, it is 
not aifficult to judge: the quiet of the con- 
science requires that the information on 
this subject should be clear and precise ; 
whatever is beyond, is involved in compara- 
tive obscurity, and subjectto doubtful dis- 
putation.” p. 128. 


“© While the truth of the Gospel remains, 
a fundamental contradiction to it is possible, 
and the difficulty of determining what is so, 
must bq exactly proportioned to the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the import of reveia- 
tion, which he who affirms to be insur- 
mountable, ascribes to it such an obscu- 
rity as must defeat its primary purpose.” 
p. 140. 


“In the government of the church, there 
is achoice of three modes of procedure, 
each consistent with itself, though not 
equally compatible with the dictates of 
reason or Scripture. We may either open 
the doors to persons of all sentiments and 
persuasions, who maintain the Messiahship 
of Christ; or insist upon an absolute uni- 
formity of belief: or lhmit the necessity of 
agreement to articles deemed fundamental, 
leaving subordinate points to the exercise 
of private judgment.” pp. 164, 165. 


«Should the reasoning under any one 
of these heads be found to be conclusive, 
however it may fail in others, it will go far 
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that no church has a right to establish 


terms of communion, which are not terms of 


salvation”? p. 191. 


‘* No man, or set of men, are entitled 
to prescribe as an indispensable condition 
of communion, what the New Vestament 
has not enjuined asa condition of salvation.” 


p. iy. 


‘© If the conclusions we shall endeavour 
to establish, appear on impartial inquiry to 
be well founded, it will follow that serious 
errors respecting terms of communion have 
prevailed to a wide extent in the Clhiristian 
church.” p. 12. 


The effect of these plain passages 
it can hardly be necessary tosum up, 
The proper rule of church-commu. 
nion is here pronounced to be this, 
that a profession shall be required of 
the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and of none other; or, 
which is the same thing, that the 
terms of communion shall be exactly 
the terms of salvation. This rule is 
farther asserted to be not more bind- 
ing in authority than easy of appli- 
cation, since the fundamental articles 
of the Christian faith, cr, in other 
words, the terms of salvation, may 
accurately be ascertained. And from 
this rule, thus imperative, thus sim- 
ple, it is intimated that a great part 
of the Christian world has departed. 

These opinions being delivered 
with a professed reference to the 
Christian world at large, we may be 
allowed to say a few words respect- 
ing them. And,in saying that little, 
our object is not to promote but to 
deprecate the kind of discussion 
which they seem calculated to in- 
troduce. 

However fertile of evil, however 
deserving of lamentation, the dis- 
linctlons of communion that  pre- 
vail among Christians, it has un- 
happily not been found that the 
lamentation tended to cure the 
evil. Complaints of exclusiveness 
and unreasonableness and uncha- 
ritableness have been made and 
retorted ; with what justice, is m0! 
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here the question ; but the result has 
been that, while the external divi- 
sion continued unaltered, the division 
of spirit was greatly increased. In the 
mouth of Mr. Hall, indeed, the com- 
pleiat breathes such unaffected sin- 
cerity, and is urged with such Chris- 
tian mildness, that, whether it con- 
yinces oY not, it cannot offend. With 
9 view, however, to others whom his 
jistly-esieemed example may draw 
into this department of polemics, it 
geems lawful to observe, that discus- 
sions respecting the religious divi- 
sions of Christendom, have usually 
left the breach, to all practical pur- 
poses, wider than they found it. 

if, indeed, itis felt tobe a matter of 
conscience to agitate such questions, 
they must be agitated, however pain- 
ful or, to all human appearance, in- 
iurious. Positive duty must be dis- 
charged at all hazards. But, so far 
as the case 18 Open to considerations 
of expediency, there can be no harm 
in remarking on the imprudence of a 
discussion which has the effect of 
fomenting the evils it would remedy ; 
or in reminding men that a remon- 
strance in favour of peace cannot be 
more emphatically thrown away, than 
when it serves only to aggravate the 
flames of war. The truth Is, that all 
observation and all experience point 
outthe propriety of another course of 
proceeding, if we would most effectu- 


ally heal the wounds of the Christian 


world. 
In deprecating this sort of question, 


we certainly will not be attracted into 


itourselves. Yeta few suggestions, 
temperately offered on one part of 
the premises from which Mr. Hall 
argues, may rather tend to abate than 
to prolong hostility. We allude to 
the proposition more than once stated 
or intinaated in his treatise, that a 
prescription of the fundamental ar- 
icles of faith affords a very easy and 
precise rule for terms of commu- 
non. Nothing, he thinks, should be 


imposed as a matter of belief, which 


‘snot absolutely necessary to salva- 
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tion; and what és thus necessary,may 
surely be known; otherwise. the 
very essence of a revelation would be 
wanting. If it can be shewn that this 
observation is laid down too broadly, 
a kinder eye will perhaps be cast on 
those actually prescribed qualifica- 
tions for communion against which 
the remark of the author is directed, 
and which, in his view of them, of- 
fend against charity, not only grie- 
viously but gratuitously. 

That the essential and indispensa- 
ble parts of Christianity wiil be cer- 
tainly discovered by a sincere and 
conscientious inquirer, is a positon 
which cannot be denied without ab- 
surdity. For a revelation whicn re- 
vealed nothing ascertainable, wou!d 
in reality be norevelation atail. But 
it does not follow that the discovery 
shall be technically exact. Certainty 
does not necessarily Import precision. 
He who holds a truth the most fond- 
ly, is not therefore the best quaittied 
tu define it with nicety ; nor, because 
he knows what he believes, can he ne- 
cessarily systematise that knowledge, 
or formally arrange his creed in a 
series of scholastic propositions. Even 
his reverence for the subject-matter 
rather dissuades him from the study 
of system. Men cannot be expected 
to assay with a cool exactness a treas- 
ure which they are grasping with 
trembling eagerness as the pearl of 
great price. . 

In framing, indeed, a common or 
public symbol of faith, mutual accom- 
modation becomes a duty cquuily se- 
rious and beautiful; but it is a duty 
not free from many doubts, and trem- 
blings, and anxieties, when we are 
acting on holy ground. If, on the 
one side, we fear to violate the Jaw 
of love,—on the other, we dread lest 
we should impair the revelation of 
God. We desire to accommodate, 
—but we shrink from coinpromising. 
We feel that the utmost sell-sacri- 
fice, the tenderest regard, is due to 
our brother ;—but we feel also that 
Heaven has a part to this delibera- 
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tion, and cannot forget that awful 
voice which has proclaimed that the 
records of revelation, without diminu- 
tion, without addition, shall be im- 
mutable as well asimmortal. Surely, 
it is a perilous problem to determine 
the minimum of saving truth. Nor, 
perhaps, is it in seasons when the In- 
fluence of religion is the most widely 
and generally felt, that men enter 
into such investtvations with the great- 
est wiilingness,—tialt they are the rea- 
diest to inquire by how litile of reve- 
lation they may reach heaven, or that 
they hold the balance between the 
demands of charity and the powers 
of the world tocome with the firmest 
hand. 

But Charity has here her doubts 
and disquietudes as well as Faith. 
W hatone ofour fellow-Christians con- 
scientiously wishes omitted, another 
may as conscientiously desire us to 
insert ; and, supposing the polgt in 
itself immaterial, which of these par- 
ties are we to accommodate ? For the 
feelings of the one may be as deeply 
shocked by the omission, as those of 
the other by the insertion. In the 
same manner, while we indulge the 
scruples of those around us, is it not 
possible that we my be violating the 
opposite scruples of future genera- 
tions? And in one of these, or in 
some similar mode, may not partial 
concession injure the interesis of 
veneral charity ¢ On all sides difficul- 
ties prevail. Itis no light matter to 
attain that happy medium by which 
we may at once consult the Uinidity 
of the weak, and provide against the 
perversions of the wilfui;--by which 
ear may be soothed, faith saushed, 
and faction disarmed. 

Nothing seems more clearly stated 
in Scripture respecting the progress 
of religion In the human mind, than 
that the theoretical or metaphysical 
perception of truth bears no neccs- 
sary proportion to the practical sense 
of it; or, in other words, that know- 
ledgeis of a slower growth than faith. 





In any promiscuous community, the 
of Christians, 1 may be CONCEived 
how diversified must be the degree 
of acquirement. Every stage of Hy. 
Mination may there be found, from 
the first glimmer of dawn, to the 
Shining of the perfect’ day ;—and 
though light must always be consis. 
tent with iseif in main Points, yet 
What varieties of aspect do the Same 
objects assume, according as they are 
beheld by the rich and empurpled 
and inspiring ylow of morning, or by 
the sober and colourless, but. strony 
and decided, lustre of noon? W a 
perpiexlties, therefore, may occur 
In consulting the hepes, fears, a¢ 
doubts, of the whole of tis mingied 
society !—what difficulty in finding 
acommon measure (if the Expres 
sion may be useu ) lor the requisitivs 
of so greata mulutude of minds! Ai, 
indeed, is promised to a spirit of do. 
cility ; but the promise is only ulti 
mate, and, In the meen Lime, a spirit 
of docility is nota spirit of de fis ition 
While this celestial science continues 
in an imperfect state, it must, like 
ober Immature sciences, be averse 
to exact analysis and nice Classific: 
tio ; it is seeking facts, not forming 
propositions 5 it is not dogmatic, but 
experimental. Can we wonder, then, 
that the hesitating inquirer should fee 
embarrassed and uncertain, when be 
is Calicd to) teach that which he is 
himself only learning, and to teach by 
rule what he ts fearning only by slow 
expericice ? 

{t wiil be observed that we have 
here enurely abstained from the ques 
tion, how far a mistake even Liu essen 
tials may fall within the unrevealed 
mercy of Him whoreads the heat'; 
a question pot made for man. The 
diificulties that have been described 
occur in determining) what ts es 
sential 3; or rather (which is the 
harder task of the two) what is mé 
so. And perhaps they are dif 
culties that might naturally be ex: 
pected in theorizing on subjects 
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which, both in their primary aspect 
aud their ultimate end, are less the- 
oretical than practical. 

Aul this refersto doctrine; the un- 
dertaking May prove still more ardu- 
ous, When ihe question Is about 
modes of public worship or forms of 
church government. Tor here, there 
isnot What to a Certain extent may 
be nad in drawing up articles of 
faith—the convenient compromise of 
omissiow. Some method of social 
devution must be devised ; some con- 
stitution of eccicsiastical polity must 
be adopted. Olt conflic:ing opinions, 
one is to be reyected; of opposite 
consciences, One Is to be violated. 
Without supposing, therefore, the 
existence ol wiat Mr. ELlall calls a 
spirit of iMmposiaon on the one hand, 
or that Oi a spirit Of resistance or re- 
lucauce On the there are 
natural difficulties which may consi. 
derabiy Obstruct or embarrass the 
sincerest attemptat the establishment 
of unliy. 


other, 


These considerations we suggest, 
not as 4 defence of the faults, real or 
supposed, that may be imputed to the 
Consutul aon of subsisuny ecclesiasti- 
Cal socteties, but rather with a view, 
wy Hus alrcady been stated, to dissuade 
from sucty discussions those who re- 
ay Wis to obviate the evils of dis- 
Yuen. When, unhappily, the com- 
Munmon of Christians is divided by 
burrices of human erection, on which. 
fver side the fault may le, there are 
tWo modes of procecding. The one 
Iss that of removing the barrier; the 
dihery that of uullifying it by the 
Cullsation of mutual good offices. 
Bur he who adopts the former expe- 
dient, only fomeuts the party-feelings 
Which he reprobates; and as_ his 
concern, after all, is with the exter- 
nals of religion, the secularity of the 
subject-matter gradually infects the 
He ts heated by 
“tsappotatment; and whenhis efforts 
“a6 lated, they are not therefore 
‘93t; for war has strengthened the 
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ramparts of which he complained, 
by adding to them, as it were, a new 
line of jealousies. But the influ- 
ences ofa spirit of conciliation are 
infallible; while it leaves the barriers 
of distinction to frown in all their 
darkness, it throws wide the gates of 
lutercourse and amity; like the 
preacher of rizhteousness, it is wise 
to win souls; and, even if lost on all 
else, (which ts rarely the case,) it 
biesses with a rich and a durable re- 
wardthe mind which it animates, 

In projecting possible ilmprove- 
ment, sume compromise must always 
be made with actual imperfection. 
It is difficult to look around us with- 
out belug persuaded that the Chris- 
tian world ts almostas little prepared 
for the restoration of a perfect con- 
sutuuional union, as for the re-esta- 
blishment of that community of 
goods which subsisted in the primi- 
tive times, and which, on the suppo- 
sition of a millennial era of piety 
and peace, might perhaps be expect- 
ed to re-appear. In comparatively 
modern times, one sect—we will not 
say, of Chrisuians, for such an appli- 
cation of the name would profane it, 
—nor of Baptists, for the highly 
respectable body of which Mr. Hall 
isa member would shrink from: so 
polluting an assoctation-——but one sect 
of religious anarchists, endeavoured 
to revive this ancient institution; the 
experiment did not succeed, and is 
not likely soon to be repeated. Could 
we suppose the contrary, however, 
and that the idea of a community of 
eoods were proposed for public 
adoption by a party sufficiently nume- 
rous and respectable to give it 
weight, the effects of the proposal 
would probably little correspond with 
the intentions ol its purer advocates. 
In its converts, it would breed a spirit, 
either of discontent and malignity, 
or of acquisition and covetousness ; 
and all whom it failed to convince. 
it would render doubly tenacious 
of those exclusive rights which 
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seemed to be losing their stability in 
losing a part of their hold on opinion. 
The heat of argument would proba- 
biy on both sides effervesce into ac- 
tion ; the pussessor of property would 
withhoid a beneficence which began 
to be regarded not asa grace but a 
debt; the champion of free goods 
might occasionally exemplify his 
doctrine by making free with the 
goods of his neighbours, Thus all 
the evils that cau possibly be charg- 
ed on the system of appropriation 
would be produced in a tenfold de- 
gree by the project entertained tor 
their complete cure. 

In the present coudition of civil 
society, nothing can be plainer than 
that the inviolability of exclusive 
possessions is the grand safeguard of 
public peace. Men, being at ease as 
to themselves, consult the comfort 
of their neighbours; in the tranquil 
atmosphere of general security, the 
feclings of kindness expand and 
flourish; a spirit of mutual donation 
and accommodation 1s cherished; 
and all grow happy with the happi- 
ness of cach. ‘Thus, the system of 
appropriation becomes the medium 
of a part of the blessings that 
might seem peculiar to a community 
of goods ;-—probably of as large a 
measure of them as, in the actual 
state of minds and habits, is attain- 
able ;—-and, if we wish to augment 
that measure, the proper method is 
not by proposing a restoration of the 
primitive practice, but by promoting 
an increased transfusion of the pri- 
nitive temper. 

The purpose of this illustration is 
obvious, and, it is hoped, wot irrele- 
vant. In the primitive church, there 
was a community of forms and wor- 
ship and discipline, as well as of 
terrestrial possessions. At that pe- 
riod, no disputes could fairly arise 
respecting ceremonies,or ordinances, 
or church yovernment——none, at 


least that were irreconcileable—for 
‘he umpires stood at hand. 


It was 


impossible that there should be a 
diversity of streams, for all were a 
the spring-head. External schism, 
where it existed at all in those times, 
necessarily implied schism in spirit; 
and, accordingly, these were blended 
together In the severity of apostolic 
reprobation. At the present day, q 
division of forms—a separation of 
Christians into detachments—an ex. 
clusive property in rites of worship 
and articles of belief, has by long 
habit become familiar tous. Not that 
this is to be deemed a light evil; it 
is indeed a most serious one; but its 
worst Consequence appears to be the 
creation of an uncharitable spirit; 
and, since all attempts to re-adjust 
the external disparity have only 
exasperated this malignant effect, let 
us adopt a new expedient. As we 
cannot expel the mischief, Ict us 
neutralise it: as we cannot annihilate 
division, let us obviate its evil conse. 
quences. This however, is to be ac. 
complished only by forgetting, as 
much as possible, those exterior de- 
marcations, not by complaining of 
them ; by learning to acquiesce in 
them, not by indulging eager wishes 
for their removal ; by enduring them 
as a part of the imperfection incident 
to mortality; by striving (if we may 
use the phrase of an excellent an¢ 
ainiable writer), not to reconcile a! 
differences but to unite all hearts. 
Although this strain of observation 
has been excited by Mr. Hall’s cen 
sures of the external parutions 0 
Christianity alluded to,we repeat, tha 
we feel no distrust of the spirit by 
which those censures were dictated 
We well know the spirit of Mr. Hal 
The delineation which he has givel 
to the public of the character of: 
deceased minister of the Establish 
ment, will long subsist as a mont. 
ment of his Christian charity, an 


we can scarcely open the liturgy OF 
our church, but his liberal any 


noble eulogium on that formulaty 
rings in our ears. The prese! 
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work bespeaks the same feelings, the 
same principles: nor can we bet- 
ter close our remarks on it than 
with tne following touching passage, 
primarliy indeed referring to unity 
of worship, but at least equally re- 
commenudatory of that unity of spirit 
which, We trust, may substanually 
consist With the diversities of com. 
mupion so deplorabiy prevalent :— 


“« A tender consideration of human im- 
nerfection 1s not merely the dictate of reve- 
lation, but the law of nature, exemplified 
inoihe most suv ki ‘nye Manner, in the concuct 
of Him whom we all profess to follow, How 
wide the interval waich separated his reli- 
gious knowledge and artainments fromthat 
of his disciples ' He the Fountain of illumi- 
nation; they encompassed with infirmities ! 
But did he recede from them on that ac- 
count? No: he drew the bond of union 
closer, imparted successive streams of ef- 
fulzence, ull he incorporated his spirit 
with theirs, andi elevated them tnto a nearer 
resemblance of himself In imitating in our 
conduct towards ouc mistaken brethren this 
ereatexemplar, we Cannot err. By walk- 
ing together with them as far as we are 
agreed, our agreement will extend, our dif- 
ferences lessen, and love, which rejoiceth 
in the truth, will gradually open our hearis 
to higher and nubler inspirations. 


“Might we indulye a bope that not only 
our denomination, but every other descrip- 
tion of Christians, would act upon these 
principles, we should hail the dawn of a 
brighter day, and consider it as a nearer 
approach to the ultimate triumph of the 
church, than the annals of time have yet 
recorded. In the accomplishment of our 
Saviour’s prayer, we should behold a de- 
monstration of the divinity of his mission, 


which the most impious could not resist ; 


we should behold in the church a peaceful 
haven, inviting us to retire from the toss- 


ings and perils of this unqguiet ocean, toa 


sacred inclosure, a sequestered spot, which 
the storms and tempests of the world were 
tot permitted to invade. 


Intus aquz 
SAixX0 ; 
Nympharum Comius : 
cula naves 
Wila tenent, unco non 


duices, vivoque — sedilia 
hie fessas non vin- 


aligat anchora 


morsu,” VIRGIL. 
pp. 193, 162. 
Christ. Obsery. No. 156. 
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The Duty of giving an Immediate 
Diligence to the Business of the 
Christan Life ; being an Address 
to the Inhabitante of the Parish of 
Kilmany. By the Rev. Tuos, 
CHALMERS, one of the Ministers 


of Giasgow. Edinburgh: White. 
London: Longman. 1815, 


l’or some time the influence of the 
literature of the Northern upon the 
Southern parts of this kingdom has 
not been more favourable to truth 
than the gaies of those less favoured 
regions to our vegetation. Since the 
days of Hume, a spurious philosephy 
bas, to a considerable extent, usurp. 
ed the place of orihodux behef in 
Scotland. Science, poisoned at its 
fountain head, the Metropolis and 
some of the Universities of the 
North, has rolied a polluied stream 
through mapy towns and villages of 
the kinedom. It would be a curi- 
ous subject of specu.ation to investi- 
gate tie sources of this evil in Scot- 
lund. Some of these doubtless lie 
deeper, and could be detected only 
by those intimate with the genius 
und domestic history of the nation. 
Others, we think, lie almost on the 
surface; and may be developed by 
examiners as remote and short-sight- 
ed as ourselves.—Among the first of 
these, for instance, we should be dis- 
posed to place the peculiar character 
of the creed and of some of the for- 
mularies of the Established Kirk.— 
Itis a common effect of creeds more 
than usually systematic, exclusive, 
and dogmatical, to create, on the one 
hand, a body of bigots, and, on the 
other, a body of sceptics. He who 
is called upon to believe a little more 
thanseither Scripture or right reason 
vill clearly sanction sometimes re- 
fuses to believe even what he ought. 
Having quitted the prescribed mits, 
he hews out a path for himself; 
and, in so doing, 1s too apt to fol. 
low the dictates of a lawless imagi- 
nation. And such, in our humble 
to a certain extent, 
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been the effect of the too dogmatic 
theology introduced by John Knox 
into Scotland, and perpetuated by the 
formularies of the. Assembly. The 
character of these formularies is, 1n 
general, too exclusive, severe, and 
systematic for certain dehberative 
minds. Called to the reception of 
them, they are staggered by the ex- 
vent of the requisition. For atime, 
perhaps, they hesitate to obey the 
voice of conscience, and to desert the 
national standard. But, the resolu- 
tion once taken, and the reputation 
for orthodoxy and conformity sacri- 
ficed, they give loose to their fancy 
or ingenuity; and, at length, fashion 
to themselves a system perfectly at 
variance with truth and reason, It 
appears to us, that Scouland, in this 
respect, furnishesan important lesson 
to the more Gogmatic and exclusive 
theologians of this country; and 
teaches us to seta higher value on 
the catholic and charitable character 
of our own articles and formularics— 
formularies which, without any li- 
cense to latitudinarianisin, evidently 
make larger allowances fur the dis- 
erepances and varieties of the human 
mind; which are rigid only where 
Scripture is decisive, and gcneral 
where Scripture is obscure. The 
jurrower system to which we allude, 
ig attended, we couccive, with many 
disadvantages. It may make a few 
exact divines; but It tends to make 
many Hcentious sceptics. 

Another ecuuse of the scepticism 
ef Scotland is, we conceive, an abuse 
of the habit of metafihysical sfiecula- 
rion so firevalent in that country.—- 
Our former pages*® will sufficiently 
acquit us of any irreverence for that 
study which respects the most essen- 
tial part of man. Metaphysics is the 
science of mind; and, as such, em- 
braces afl that is Most important to 
the philosopher and the Christian. 
But the study of metaphysics, like 


* Vide Review of Mr, Stewart, vol. for 
183. 


every thing else, may be abused. 
And one very common abuse it is 
not difficult to point out. It is that 
of conceiving metaphysics competent 
of themselves to decide upon those 
points which are the express sub- 
jects of revelation, One quality, and 
a most mischievous one of the mind 
of fallen man, 1s to lose all reverence 
for those objects with which we are 
familiar. Medical men are disposed 
to materialism from their familiarity 
with the wonders of the human 
irame. Those often called to wit 
ness scenes of death, lose their awe 
of that tremendous visitation. Ger. 
man critics, and English annotators 
upon German critics, by their fami- 
liarity with biblical criticism come 
to treat the Scriptures as they would 
some classical author. And thus the 
metaphysician too often learns to re- 
gard mind as he wouid matter—and 
to treat the soul as he would the pal- 
pable organs by which it speaks and 
ucts. Much of this unholy familia. 
rity is discoverable in the works of 
the Scotch philosophers, and may be 
traced, we think, in part at least, to 
this cause. 

There is only one more source 
which we shali allow ourselves to no- 
tice of the prevalence of sceptical 
writing in Scotland; and_ that is 
Jashion.——Man is so imitative an ani- 
mal, and especially where the model 
is fuulty, that it is dificult for one 
distinguished person to err withou! 
many offending in the same way. I! 
one takes the leap, others follow like 
sheep over the sides of a bridge. 
This propensity to imitate, is some- 
times productive of much benefit, 
One vreat statesman often calls out 
the powers of another great states- 
man—one orator provokes another— 
one harp of poetry responds to ano- 
ther—one philanthropist warms Inte 
life a thousand bosoms hitherto ineri 
and congealed. But the principle !s 
infinitely more active in what is 
wrong than in what is right. Evils; 
and evil men multiply their species 
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ils, 


with incredible rapidity. It is next 
to impossible to have but one Hume 
at atime. He may not create men 
of his own genius—though he will 
probably call out much slumbering 
talent—but he will taint the atmos- 
phere and poison the waters around 
him, and the marsh of infidelity will 
swarm with creatures as noxious and 
yenemous as himself. As yet the 
preed thus generated is not extinct 
in Scotland ; though a much more 
rational and enlightened  philo- 
sophy, under the auspices of Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, begins to prevail. 

But we have great reason to apolo- 
gize to our readers for detaining 
them from what is so much better 
than any speculations of ours, as the 
little pamphlet of Mr. Chalmers, 
which we now present to them. We 
have not long since pretty loudly and 
fully acknowledged the debt of re- 
ligion to this able writer. He indeed 
may be considered as an evidence of 
the recovering health of Scotland. 
Andif she presents to the world many 
such witnesses of her convalescence, 
we shall almost be tempted to forget 
that she has ever been sick. But, 
without any more reference to gen- 
eral topics, let us turn to the werk 
itself, 

The title conveys to usa complete 
notion of its object. The author has 
been called, from the parish of Kil- 
many, to the ministry of a large 
congregation in Glasgow. He has 
thought it right to make the bequest 
of this pamphlet to the flock he has 
left, and let us observe, in the first 
place, in what spirit he makes it. 


“In penning this short Address, 1 follow 
the impulse of my regard fcr you. You 
will receive it with indulgence, as a memo- 
rial from one who loves you; who is ever 
with you in heart, though not in person ; 
who classes among the dearest of his recol- 
lections, the tranquil enjoyments he has 
had in your neighbourhood ; who carries 
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upon his memory the faithful image of its 
fields and of its families ; and whose prayer 
for you all is that you may so grow in the 
fruits of our common faith, as to be made 
meet for that unfading inheritance where 
sorrow and separation are alike unknown.” 


pp. 3, 4. 


After an exordium breathing, as 
may be seen by this specimen, al! 
the ardour of Christian love and zeal, 
the author at once enters upon his 
subject. He begins by describing 
the inadequate conception those en- 
tertain of sin, who confine it to the 
outward act, and forget that the con- 
duct is merely the outward index of 
a corrupt state of mind. This sub- 
ject is so important—it constitutes 
so grand a point of difference be- 
tween the ministry of what are called 
the evangelical cleigy, and many of 
their brethren—that we do not hesi- 
tate to extract some of Mr. Chal- 
mers’s observations upon it. 


*Ifthis were kept in view, it wou'd lead 
toa more enlightened estimate of the cha- 
racter of man, than man in the thoughtless- 
ness and unconcern of his natural state ever 
forms. It would lead us to sec, that under 
all the hues and varieties of character, di- 
versified as they are by constitutional taste, 
and the power of circumstances, there 
lurks one deep and universal disease, and 
that is the disease of a mind labouring un- 
der alienation from God, and without any 
practical sense of what is due to him. You 


will all admit it to be true, that the heart of 


a man may be underthe full operation of this 
deadly poison, while.the man himself has a 


constitutional taste for the pleasures of 


social intercourse. You see nothing unlike- 
ly or impossible in this combination. Now 
I want you to go along with me, when I 
carry my assertion still further ; and sure 
Jam that experience bears me out when I 
Say, that the heart of a man may be under 
the full operation ofa dislike or indifference 
to God, while the man himself has a con- 
stitutional abhorrence at cruelty, a con- 
Stitutional repugnance to fraud, a consti- 
tutional antipathy to what is uncourteous 
in manners, or harsh and unfeeling in con. 
versation, a constitutional gentleness of cha- 
racter; or, to sum up the whole in one 
clause, a man may be free from many things 
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which give him a moral hatefulness in the 
eye of others, and he may have many things 
which throw ameral loveliness around him, 
and the soul be ueder the entire Gominion 
of that carelessness about Gad, which gives 
to sin its essenual character. And upon 
him,even upon him, graceful and esgepgmg 
as he may be by the justre of tits many ac- 
comphshments, the saying of the Bible does 
not fail of being realised, that ‘the heart 
of man is deceitful above ail thing sand des- 


> 


perately wicked ; who can know it | 


“And thus it ts, that our great and ulti 
Mate aim in the reformation of a sioner, | 
the reformation of his heart. There may 
be many reformations short of this, and in 
which many are disposed to rest with a 
deceitful complacency. Ican conceive, that 
the man who formerly stele may steal no 
more, not because he is now sanctified, and 
feels the obligation of religious principle, 
but because he is now transiated into better 
circumstances, and, by the power of exam- 
ple, has contracted that tone of honourable 
feeling which exis's among the upper 
classes of society. Here, then, is areforma- 
tion of the conduct, while the heart, in res- 
pect of that which constitutes its exceeding 
sinfulness, is no better than before. The 
old leaven of ungodliness may overspread 
its every desire, und its every affection ; 
and while the outer man has been washed 
of one of its visible deformities, the inner 
man may still persist in its unmindfulness 
of God; and the pollution of this greatest 
and vilest of all metal turpitude, may ad- 
here to it as obstinately as ever.” pp. 6—6 


The author then proceeds to re. 

nark, that among those who are 
fully disposed to acquiesce in the 
above statement, some abuse the 
truth contamed in. it to the most 
mischievous consequences. * if (say 
they) the outer conduct be of no 
estimation in the sight of God,unless 
it stand connected with the acungs 
of a holy principle in the heart...let 
us have a care how we speak about 
rood works...let the very roention of 
them put us into the defensive atti- 
tude of coldness and suspicion ; and, 
instead of giving ourearnestness and 
energy to them, let us press upon 
ourselves, and upon others, the ex- 
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ercises of that faith by which alone 
we ure mace the workmanship of 
God? He then adds— 


. Now there is a great deal of truth 
throuzhout the whole of this train of sent. 
INENL ; b rut truth contemplaced under such 
an aspect, a turned t) suc a purpose, as 
has the eliect of putting an ingwrer into a 
Practical atutude, which appears to me to 
be unscriptural and wrong. 1 would not 
have kim keep his han d for a sirgle 
Moment from the doing of that which is 
Gbyiousiy right. To would not bave him 
to refram from grappling inimediately, 
Wiih every one sin which is waitin the 
reach ot his exertions. 1 would not have 
hin to incur the delay of cne instant, 
in ceasing to do that which is evil; por do 
i conceive that til this is begun, will he 
learn to do that wheel is good Ut ought 
Not to restiain the evergy ot his isin ediate 
doing, that he is told how domes are of no 
account, unless they are the doimgs of one 
Who has gone through a previous regenera. 
tion. This ought not to keep him frem 
doing. It should cniy lead iin te combine 
with the prescribed deiey, av earnest as. 
pling after a cleaner heart. and w better 
spirit than he yet finds bimself to have. It 
is very true, thata man may co an cutward. 
ly good thing, and rest in what ie bas done, 
But it is as true, that a man mev cde che 
cutwardly good thing he ts bidcen to lo, 
and, instead of resting there, may look for 
ward with diligent striving, and earnest 
humble prayer, to some greaiet things ‘ban 
this. Now this last, my brethren, is the at 
titude I want to put you into.” pp 10, 11, 


We think the following picture 
very striking :— 


‘Tt is quite in vain to say that all this is 
not called for, or that 1 am now spending 
my strength and your time, in combating 
an error which has no practical existence. 
You must be quite familiarized with the 
melancholy spectacle of a zealous professor 
mourning over the sinfulness of his heart, 
and at the. same time putting forth his hand, 
without one sigh of remorse, to what is sin- 
ful in ordinary conduct. Have you never 
witnessed one, who could speak evil of his 

neighbour, and was at the same time 
trenched among what he thought the specu- 
lations of orthodoxy, and made the utter 
corruption of the soulof man one of these 
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speculations 2 It 1s not enough to say, that 
he isa mere speculative Chrsuan 5 tur the 
very sade Latig: mia) be detected in the 
p-acrtce of one, wuo fecis a veal longing to 
he i¢ivered trom wae power of tbat Sil, 
yhicu he grieves has such an entu'e domi- 
nin over hun. And yet, strange to tell, 
there 1s Many an Obvious and every-day sin 
wiicls 1s Hut Watched agaist, Which 1s not 


suuggled against, and te Commission ot 


which gaves vo UNCasiness Whatever. Ihe 
mal Is, 45 it Were, so Much occupied with 
the sintuiness of [its heart, that he newher 
fecls wor attends to the sinfulness of his 
conduct. He wants to go methodically to 
wo kK. de wants to begin at the beginning, 
and ie torms bis estimate of what the be- 
guutiag 18 Upon the ar angements of human 
seccutauon. Lt sounds very plausibiy, that 
4s oucot the heart are the issues of lite, the 
work of au Inquiring Chlinistian must begin 
there ; DUt the uischiet b compiain of is, 
that mo the first prusecution of this work, 
mouths or years may be consumed ere the 
puritied fountain send forth its streams, or 
Gig repentance he is aspiring after tell on 
die plain and paipable doings of his ordi- 


wary c nduct.” pp 11, 12. 


The autho: next proceeds to esta. 
bl a, by a succession of arguments, 

be cuiy Of preachers to connect, 
with the exhibiuion of doctrines, the 
strongest proioiion Gf sinful prac- 
tice ;—and the duty of bearers to 
prepare themselves, under God, for 
the more favourable reception of the 
truths, by a practice of the precep's, 
ofthe Guspel. We have no space 
to extract many of the forcible and 
eluguent passages In which these 
sehiiments are conveyed All are 
worthy of the deepest attention ; but 
afew we shail venture lo give asa 
Specimen of the rest. 

The apprehension felt by some 
Men of practical preaching in con- 
Nection with such as is doctrinal, is 
thus exposed :— 


“Their fearfulness upon this point forms 


| # very striking contrast to the free, and un- 
@mbarrassed, and energetic manner, in 
“Which the Bible, both of the Old and New 


Testament, calls on every man who comes 
within the reach of a hearing, to cease from 


all sin, and turn nim to all righteousness. 
In following its example, let us be fearvess 
of ali Consequences. ii may tot suit the 
artificial processes of some of our systems, 
hor fall mi wit the order ef their well- 
Weighed and carefully-arrangcd articles, to 
tel, al the very cut-set, of ihuse obvious 
reformations winich Lam now pressing upon 
you. But sure bam, that an Ap stie would 
have feltno difficulty on tee suojec: ; nor 
whatever the visible sin which deformed 
you, ov whatever the visible act uf obesience 
in which you were deficient, wousd ce have 
been restrained trom giving bis imimuicdiate 
energy to the work of cali g un you 
to abstain from the one and to do the 
other. 


* The disciples of John could not lave 
sucha Clear view of the ground of accept- 
ance before God, as an enlightened cdisci- 
ple of the Apostles. Yet the want of this 
clear view did not prevent tvem trum being 
right subjecis for Joun’s preparatory m- 
stiuctions. Aid wiiat were these instruc. 
tions ? Soldiers were calied on to yive up 
their violence, and pubhicans their exuac- 
tions, and rich mea the confiiement of their 
own wealth to their own gratiication ; and 
Will any man hesitate for a neoment to de- 
cide, Whether those who tuipod away from 
the directions of the fere-runner, or hose 
who foliawed them, were m ihe likeliest 
stuiefor receiving light and mprovement 
from the subs: quent teaching of the Sa- 
viour ?” pp. 19, 2U. 


* Surely if God thought it wise to ply 
sinners With a call to turn them from the 
evil of their ways, defore he fuily revealed 
to them the evangelical ground of their ac- 
ceptance,we Maycountit scr: ptura and safe 
to piy them with this cail at te same time 
that we state to them the evangelical grou. d 
of their acceptance Itistrue,tiat the stsie. 
ment may not be comprehended ail at once 
It may be years before it is listened 'o by the 
careless, before it is rested in by the des. 
ponding, before the comfort of it is at alt 
felt or appropriated by the deubting and 
melancholy inquirer. Now what ft contend 
for is, that during this interval of time, 
these peeple may and cought to be urged 
with the call of departing from their inj 
quities.” p. 21. 


Again— 


«to bv faith be meant the embracing of 
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which give him a moral batefulness in the 
eye of others, and he may have many things 
which throw amoral loveliness around him, 
and the soul be under the entire dominion 
of that carelessness about God, which gives 
to sin its essenual character. And upon 
him,even upon him, graceful and esgapmg 
as he may be by the justre of its many ac- 
complishments, the saying of the Bible does 
not fail of being realised, that ‘the heart 
of man is deceitful above ail things, aad des- 


>3 


perately wicked ; who can know it? 


“And thus it is, that our great and ulti- 
Mate aim in the reformation of a sinner, is 
the reformation of his heart. There may 
be many reformations short of this, and in 
Which many are disposed to rest with a 
deceitful complacency. Lean conceive, that 
the man who formerly stvle may steal no 
more, not because he ts now sanctified, and 
feels the obligation of religious principle, 
but because he is now translated into better 
circumstances, and, by the power of exam- 
ple, has contracted that tone of honourable 
feeling which exists among the upper 
classes of society. Here, then, is a reforma- 
tion of the conduct, while the heart, in res- 
pect of that which constitutes its exceeding 
sinfulness, is no better than before. The 
old leaven of ungodliness may overspread 
its every desire, and its every affection ; 
and while the outer man has been washed 
of one of its visible deformities, the inner 
man may still persist in its unmindfulness 
of God; and the pollution of this greatest 
and vilest of all moral turpitude, may ad- 
here to it as obstinately as ever.” pp. 6—8 


The author then procceds to re. 
mark, that among those who are 
fully disposed to acquicsce in the 
above statement, some abuse the 
truth contained in. it to the most 
rnischievous consequences. * if (say 
they) the outer conduct be of no 
estimation ip the sizht of God,unless 
it stand connected with the actings 
of a holy principle in the heart...let 
us have a care how we speak about 
rood works...let the very mention of 
them put us into the defensive atti- 
tude of coldness aad suspicion ; and, 
instead of giving ourearnestness and 
energy to them, let us press upon 
surselyes, and upon others, the ex- 
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ercises of that faith by which alone 
we are mace the workmanship of 
God.’ He then adds— 


“Now there is a great deal of truth 
throu,hout the whole of this train of senti- 
ment; but truth contemplaced under such 
an aspect, and turned t) suci: a purpose, as 
has the effect of putting an inquirer into a 
practical attitude, which appears to me to 
be unscriptural and wrong. 1 would not 
have him keep his hand for a sirple 
moment from the doing of that which 1s 
Obviously right. I would not have him 
to refrain from grappling immediately, 
wiih every one sin which is within the 
reach of his exertions. 1 would not have 
hin to imecur the delay of cone instant, 
In ceasing to do that which is evil; por do 
i conceive that til this is begun, will he 
learn to do that wh:eh is good Ut ought 
Not to restiain the evergy ot bis igen ediate 
doing, that he is told how doiwges ave of no 
account, unless they are the Goimgrs of one 
Who has gone through a previous regenera. 
tion, “Fhis ought not to-keep him frem 
doing. It should cnty lead iim te combine 
with the prescribed doing, an earnest as. 
pling after a cleaner heart. and w better 
spirit than he yet finds timself to have. It 
is very true, thata man may do an cutward. 
ly good thing, and rest in whi. ve bas done, 
But it is as true, that a man mev ce che 
Gutwardly good thing he ts bidcen to dla, 
and, instead of resting there, may look for 
ward with diligent striving, and ea nest 
humble prayer, to some preaiet things ‘ban 
this. Now this last, my brethren, is the at- 
titude I want to put you into.” pp 10, 11, 


We think the following picture 
very striking :— 


© Ti js quite in vain to say that afl this is 
not called for, or that Iam now spending 
my strengeth and your time, in combating 
an error which has no practical existence. 
You must be quite familiarized with the 
melancholy spectacle of a zealous professor 
mourning over the sinfulness of his heart, 
and at the. same time putting forth his hand, 
without one sigh of remorse, to what is sin- 
ful in ordinary conduct. Have you never 
witnessed one, who could speak evil of his 
neighbour, and was at the same time 
trenched among what he thought the specu- 
lations of orthodoxy, and made the utter 
corruption of the soul of man one of these 
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speculations ? It Is not enough to say, that 
he is # mere speculative Clirstian ; tur the 
very same talig may be detected in the 
p-aciice OF One, Wir0 fecis a real longing to 
be dchvered from) the power of that son, 
whica he grieves has such an entuwe domi- 
rion over un. And yet, strange to tell, 
there is Many an Obvious and every-day sip 
wiicit is NUL Watched against, Which Is not 


swuggled against, and tue Commission of 


which guv€s HO UNcasiness Whatever. Ihe 
nial 1s, 48 it Were, sv Much occupied with 
the sintuiness of his heart, that he neither 
fecls wor aliends to tne sintulness of his 
eonduct. He wants to go methodically to 
wo k. ate Wants to begin at the beginning, 
and fie torms tis estimate of what the be- 
gitiag 18 Upon the ar angements of human 
speculation. It sounds very plausibiy, that 
as oucot the heart are the issues of lite, the 
work of au inquiring Christian must begin 
there ; DUL the ouschiet L compiain of ts, 
that va the first prosecution of this work, 
moths or years may be consumed ere the 
paritied fountain send forth its streams, or 
cig Pepentance be is aspiring after teli on 
dic plan and paipable doings of his ordi- 
nary c nduet.”” pp Ll, 12. 


r 


he autho: next proceeds to esta- 
blon, by a succession of arguments, 
the Guty Of preachers to connect, 
win the exhibition of doctrines, the 
strongest prolijoilion of sinful prac- 
tice ;—-and the duty of hearers to 
prepare themselves, under God, for 
the more favourabie reception of the 
truths, by a practice of the precep's, 
ofthe Guspel. We have no space 
toextract many of the forcible and 
eluquent passages in which these 
sehiiments are conveyed All are 
worthy of the deepest attention ; but 
afew we shall venture lo give asa 
specimen of the rest. 

The apprehension felt by some 
Men of practical preaching in con- 
Nectlon with such as is doctrinal, is 
thus exposed :— 


“Their fearfulness upon this point forms 
4 very striking contrast to the free, and un- 
cMbarrassed, and energetic manner, in 
Which the Bible, both of the Old and New 
lestament, calls on every man who comes 
vithin the reach of a hearing, to cease from 


all sin, and turn him to all righteousness. 
In following its example, let us be fearvess 
of uli Cousequences. ii may nut suit the 
artificial processes of some ot our systems, 
hor fall i with the order of tbeir well- 
weighed and carefully-arranged articics, to 
tel, al the very cut-set, of ihuse obvious 
reformations winch Lara now pressing upon 
you. But sure bam, that an Ap stie would 
have felt no diihiculiy on tee sunjecs ; nor 
Whatever the visible sin which deformed 
you, ov whatever the visible actuf ubevicnce 
in which you were deficient, wouid we have 
been restrained trom giving bis imidicdiate 
energy to the work of cali g on you 
to abstain from the oue and to do the 
other. 


* The disciples of John could not lave 
sucha Clear view of toe ground of accept- 
unce before God, as an enlightened disci- 
ple of the Apostles. Yet the want of tiis 
clear view did noi prevent tvem trom being 
right subjecis for Joun’s preparatory iw- 
stiuuctions. Aid wiiat were these Instruc- 
tions? Soldiers were called on to give up 
their violence, and pubheans their cxac- 
tions, and rich meu the conhecment of their 
own wealth to their own grahiiication ; and 
Will any man hesitate for a neoment to de- 
cide, whether those who tuipod away from 
the directions of the tere-runner, or “hose 
who followed them, weie im the likelicst 
siuie for receiving light and mprovement 
from the subs: quent teaching of the Sa- 
viour ?” pp. 19, 2U. 


“Surely if God thought it wise to ply 
Sinners With a calltoturn them from the 
evil of their ways, defore he fuily revealed 
to them the evangelical ground of ticir ac- 
ceptance,we mas COUNLIL se? ptura and safe 
to piy them with this cail at the same time 
that we state tothem the evangelical grou. d 
of their acceptance Itistrue,tiat the stare. 
ment may not be comprehended ail at once 
It may be years before it is listene:'o by the 
careless, before it is rested in by the des. 
ponding, before the comfort of it is at all 
felt or appropriated by the doubting and 
melancholy inquirer. Now what f[ contend 
for is, that during this interval of time, 
these people may and ought to be urged 
with the call of departing from their ini 
quities.” p. 21. 
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one doctrine, then I can understand how 
some might be alarmed lest an outset so 
practical should depose faith from the pre- 
cedency which belongs to it. But if by 
faith be meant a reliance on the whole 
testimony of Scripture, then the preceden- 
cy of faith is not at all broken in upon. If, 
on the call of * Flee from the coming 
wrath,’ I get you to struggle with your 
more palpable iniquitics, I see in that very 
struggle the operation of a faith in the Di- 
vine testimony about the realities of an in- 
visible world; and 1 have reason to bless 
God that he has wrought in you what Lam 
sure no argumeimt and no vehemence of 
mine could, without the power of his 
Spirit, ever have accomplished. Those of 
you who have thus evinced one exercise of 
faith, [lovk upon as more hopeful subjects 
for another exercise, than those of you who 
remain trenched in obstinacy and uncon- 
cern. And when I tell the former that 
nothing will get them acceptance with God, 
but the mediation of Christ offered to all 
who come, it will be to them, and not to 
the latter, that I shall look for an earnest 
desire after the offered Saviour. When I tell 
them, that they affront God by not receiv- 
ing the record which he gives of his Son, 
it will be to them, and not to the others, 
that I shall look for a submissive and thank- 
ful acquiescence in the whole of his salva- 
tion, thus passing with the docility of little 
children ‘rom one lesson of the Bible to 
another These are the people who, 
working because God so bids them, will 
count that a man isnot justified by the 
works of the law, because God so tells 
them, These are the people who, not of- 
fended by what Christ told them at the 
eutset, that he who cometh unto lim must 
Vorsake all, will evince their willingness 
to forsake all, by turning from their ini- 
rvities, and coming unto Christ. These 
are the people who, while they do what 
they may with their hands, will think that, 
while their heart is not directed to the love 
of God.they have done nothing ; aud count- 
ing ita faithful saving, that without Christ 
they can do nothing, they willtake to him 
as their Sanctifier as well as their Saviour, 
and having received him as the Lord their 
Righteousness, will ever repair to him, and 
keep by him as the Lord their Strength.” 


Qf OF 
pp» <9, aU. 


But it may be objected by some, 


that 
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** The publicans and harlots entered intg 
the kingdom of God before the Pharisees 
and yet the latter were free from the out. 
ward transgressions of the former. Now 
the fear which restrains many from lifting 
the immediate call of, * Cease ye from 
your transgressions,’ is, lest it should put 
those who obey the call into the state of 
pharisees; and there is a secret, though 
not avowed, impression in their minds, that 
it were better for their hearers to remain 
in the state of publicans and harlots, and in 
this state to have the offer of Christ and 
all his benefits set before them. By: 
mark well, that it was not the publicang 
und harlots who persisted in their iniqui. 
ties, but they who counted John to be g 
prophet, and in obedience to his eall were 
putting their iniquities away from them, 
who had the advantage of the pharisees, 
None will surely say, that those of them 
who continued as they were, were put into 
a state of preparation for the Saviour by 
the preaching of John.” p. 33. | 


The next extract we shall give js 
of a highly interesting nature. The 
author, afraid lest the earnestness 
with which he has pressed the duty 
of preaching practically should be 
misinterpreted into any design to 
withhold the fullest and strongest 
declaration of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Cospel, proceeds to record 
his own example as demonstrative 
of the inefficacy of an exclusively 
ethical ministry. 


«© And here I cannot but record the effect 
of an actual though undesigned experi- 
ment, which I prosecuted for upwards of 
twelve years among you. For the greater 
part of that time, I could expatiate on the 
meanness of dishonesty, on the villany of 
fa!sehood, on the despicable arts of calum. 
ny,—in a word, upon all those deformi- 
ties of character, which awaken the 
natural indignation of the human_ hear! 
against the pests and the disturbers oi 
human society. Now, could J, upon the 
strength of these warm expostulations, 
have gut the thief to give up his stealing, 
and the evil speaker his censoriousness, 
and the liar his deviations from truth, 
I would have felt all the repose of one 
who had gotten his ultimate object- 
It never occarred to me that all thi 
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might have been done, and yet every soul 
of every hearer have remained in full alie- 
nation from God; and that even could I have 
established in the bosom of one who stole, 
suci) a principle of abhorrence at the mean- 
yess of dishonesty, that he was prevailed 
upon to steal no more, he might still have 
retained a heart as completely unturned to 
God, and as totally unpossessed by a prin- 
ciple of love to him as before. Ina word, 
though I might have made him a more up- 
right and honourable man, I might have 
left him as destitute of the essence of reli- 
gious principle as ever. But the interest- 
ing fact is, that during the whole of that 
period in which 1 made no attempt against 
the natural enmity of the mind to God; 
while I was inattentive to the way in which 
this enmity is dissolved, even by the free 
offer on the one hand, and the beliving ac- 
ceptance on the other, of the gospel salva- 
tion; while Christ, through whose bloed 
the sinner, who by nature stands afar off, 
is brought near to the heavenly Lawgiver 
whom he has offended, was scarcely ever 
spoken of, or spoken of in such a way, as 
stripped him of all the importance of his 
character and: his offices; even at this time 
1 certainly did press the reformations of 
honour, and truth, and integrity among my 
people; but I never once heard of any such 
reformations having been effected amongst 
them. Ifthere was any thing at all brought 
about in this way, it was more than ever I 
got any acccunt of. Iam not’sensible, that 
all the vehemence with which 1 urged the 
virtues and the proprieties of social life, had 
the weieht of a feather on the moral habits 
ofmy parishioners. And it was not till I 
got impressed by the utter alienation of 
whe heart in ajlits desires and affections 
irom God; it was not till reconciliation to 
him became the distinct and the prominent 
object of My ministerial exertions; it was 
not till took the scriptural way of laying 
the method of reconciliation before them ; 
it was not till the free offer of forgiveness 
through the blood of Christ was urged upon 
Weir acceptance, and the Holy Spirit, given 
through the channel of Christ’s Mediator- 
ship to all who ask it, was set before them 
as the unceasing object of their dependance 


% and their prayers; it was not, in one word, 
© tillthe contemplations of my people were 


turned to these great and essential ele ments 
inthe business of a soul providing for its 
interest with God, and the concerns of its 
eternity, that I ever heard of any of those 
subordinate reformations which I afore- 
time made the earnest and the zealous, but 
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1 am afraid at the same time, the ultimate 
object of my earlier ministrations.” pp. 
40—43. 


lhe closing passage of this para- 
graph ts very fine. 


‘Yon have at least taught me, that to 
preach Christ is the only effective way of 
preaching morality in all its branches ; and 
out of your humble cottages have I gather- 
ed a lesson, which I pray God 1 may be 
enabled to carry with all its simplicity into 
a wider theatre, and to bring with all the 
power of its subduing efficacy upon the 
eye of a more crowded population.” 
p. 43. 


We heartily wish that cur space 
admitted of extracting the conciad- 
ing pages of the pamphlet which are 
quoted trom the last sermon the au- 
thor delivered in his parish. They 
are of a high order of cioquence. 
We must, however, be content to 
recommend the whole to our read- 
ers, and to indulge ourselves with 
only this brief extract. 


‘Christ is your Saviour; and when } 
call upon you to rejoice in that reconcilia- 
tion which is through him, 1 call upon you 
not to leave him for a single moment, when 
you engage in the work of doing those 
things which, if left undone, will exclude 
us from the kingdom of heaven. Take him 
along with you into all your services. Let 
the sentiment ever be upon you, that what 
Iam now doing I may do in my own 
strength to the satisfaction of man; but 
must have the power of Christ resting upon 
the performance, if 1 Wish todo it in the 
way that is acceptable to God. Let this 
be your habitual sentiment, and then the 
supposed opposition between faith ane 
works vanishes into nothing.” p. 52. 


**€ Choose him, then, my brethren, choose 
him as the Captain of your salvation. Let 
him enter into your hearts by faith, and lez 
him dwell continually there. Cultivate « 
daily intercourse and a growing acquaint- 
ance with him. O, you are in safe com 
pany, indeed, when your fellowship is with: 
him! The shield of his protecting Media- 
torship is ever between you and the justice 


of God: 
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aconstant stream, to nourish, and to ani- 
mate, and fe strengthen every believer. 
Why shouta ihe shitting of human instiu- 
ments so oppress and so discourage you, 
when he is your willing friend; when he is 
ever present, and is at all times in readi- 
ness; when he, the same to-day, vesterday, 
and for ever, is to be met with in every 
place, and while his disciples here, giving 
way ta the power of sight, are sorrowful, 
und in great heaviness, because they are to 
Move ata Wiggs from one another, he, 
my brethren, lie has his eye upon all vengh- 
bourhoods and ail countries, and will at 
Jength gather his disciples into one eternal 
family With sucii a Master, let us quit 
ourselves like men. With the magnificence 
of eternity before us, let ime, with all its 
fiuctuations, dwindle into its own littleness. 
If God ts picased ta spare me, {trust Lshall 
of-en incet with vouin person, even on — 
side of the grave; but if not, Jet us ofte 
meet in prayer at the mercy-seat of God. 
While we occupy different places on earth, 
let our Mutual intercessions for each other 
gro toone place in heaven. Let tle Saveur 
put onr supplications into one censer; and 
be assured, my brethren, that after the dear 
and the muci-loved scenery of this peace- 
ful vale has disappeared fiom my eye, the 
people who hve in it shall retam a warin 
ar anever-during place in mv memory ; 
—ard this mortal body must be strete hed 
on the bed of Ceath, ere the heart which 
now aniMares it can resign its exercise of 
long ng after you, and praving for you, that 
you may so receive Christ Jesus, and so 
walk in him, ard so hold fast the things 
vou have gotten, and so prove that the 
labour L have hac amongst you has not been 
in vain; that when ihe sonud of the last 
trumpet awakens us, these eyes, wiich are 
now bathed in tears, may open upon a a scene 
ofeternal blessedness, and we, my brethren, 
whom the Providence of God has with. 
drawn for a little while from one another, 
may on that day be found side by side at 
the right wane of the everlastir ng Throne.” 
pp. 33, 4 


This address of Mr. Chalmers may 
ve confidently left to recommend it- 
io but we shall take the liberty of 

tating one or two observations w hich 
il suggests Lo US. 

In “the first place, if there should 
be any of our readers who, in defi- 
ance of Scripture, of the formulurics 
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of the church, and of no very smal 
portion of letter-press, to say the 
least, In the volumes of our own 
work, ure tempted to call in question 
what may be termed the evanyelical 
doctrines of original corruption—of 
justification by faith alone—of con- 
version by the Holy Spirtt—as wani. 
ing in philosophical advocates, we 
beg to direct their attention to the 
author of the present work. — His 
book on the Evidences of Christia- 
nity, which bas been selected by the 
Ediuors of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, as the best essay on the subject, 
isa highly philosophical performance, 
It discovers great powers of analysis, 
of combination, of generalization, 
And this author is the sincere and 
strenuous advocate of these suspect. 
ed und dishonoured doctrines. Nor 
did be adopt them In that season of 
youth and inexperience when he 
could not be supposed to weigh them 
in the scale of philosophy, or when 
passion might be suspected of run- 
hing away with judgment. The ex. 
tract given above, and which so forci- 
bly delineates his own change of sen- 
timent, leaves no room to doubt of 
his having put this and the opposite 
system to the test, and of his having 
adopted the one, under God, by dis- 
covering the incfhicacy of the other. 
What can philosopby ask more! 
And we may add, what can real pbi- 
losophers do jess than also to * prove” 
their own creed and that of the Scrip. 
tures, and to “hold fust that which 
is gocd °”? 

In the next plece, an equally in 
portant lesson is conveyed by this litle 
work to an opposite class of theologi 
ans, Viz. to those who: would confite 
the instructions of the pulpit tothe ex 
hibition of the great fundamental art 
cies of faith in the Christian scheme. 
In Scotland this exclusively coctrl 
bal scheme, has, we conccive, been 
tricd upon an extended scale. And 
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what has been the result ? Certainly, 
on the one hand, a considerable dif- 
fusion of real and zealous piety and 
of correct morals; but, on the other, 
much avowed scepticism, and much 
empty profession. Now for the por- 
tion of good done, the doctrines 
preached will fully account. They 
are high and glorious truths; and 
will, on the whole, do good under 
whatever mode they may happen to 
be adindatsiered, But, with much 
of the evil which Mr. Chalmers af- 
firs to €Xist among religious pro- 
fessofs, (his exclusive mode of ad- 
ministering them is probably charge- 
able. And we beg emphatically and 
most affectionately to hold it out as 
a warning to certain truly conscien- 
tious and devout men, in this part of 
the island, who are, we think, tend- 
ing tothe same error. Let them not 
deem us advocates for the cold, or 
hesitating, or inanimate cisplay of 
those great gospel truths on which 
our salvation depends. If any sen- 
tence we have ever penned appear to 
favour this heresy. let it be for ever 
blotted out and forgotten, or remem, 
bered only to be lamented by us, and 
tobe prayed for by our readers. But, 
atthe same time we hope never to 
cease to lift up a warnine voice to 
the advocates of truth against preach- 
ing that ** truth” im such a way as 
to minister to “ unrighteousness.” 
Surely it is possible to declare the 
trutn, and the whole truth, with- 


out giving such a prominence to 


some truths as to cast every other 
Surely there is a 
point between excess and deficien- 


ty, between practice without doc- 
tines and 


doctrine without prac- 
uce. [nthe opening of his celebrated 


“fifteen sermons,” White field says 


Christ. Observ. No. 166. 
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of self-righteousness, ‘* This is the 
sorest, though alas! the most com- 
mon evil that was ever seen under 
thesun.” And it isdoubtless a very 
sore and a very common evil. But 
Antinomianism in doctrine and prac 
tice Is surely not a less grievous, 
and,in some circles, nota less com- 
mon calamity. Some are betrayed 
into doctrinal Antinomianism by 
the very strength of their devotion 
to their Redeemer. To practical 
Antinomianism the corruption of 
our nature supplies abundant temp- 
tation. And the mischief is, that 
the last finds shelter under the wing 
of the first. Antinomianism then is 
not less to be watched and resisted 
than self-righteousness. And it is 
our determination under God to 
watch and to resist it, to plant our 
foot upon the rock of Scripture, and 
thence to level at this evil all the 
aruliery with which we are there 
supplied. We fearthat this resolu- 
tion will cost us the suspicions and 
censures, and even the affections of 
some good men, of men with whom 
we could hope tobe most intimately 
united. The moderate have rarely 
many friends, because all the bad 
passions and all the numerous in- 
firmities of man take part against 
them. Nevertheless, truth is mode- 
rate,—the church is moderate,— 
Scripture is moderate ;—and there- 
fore, in humble imitation of sa:nts 
and martyrs, and of Him whose 
sacred image it is our duty to seek 
and to wear, we here revew our 
pledge to resist excess, to promote 
moderation, to call all men indeed to 
the faith and the love of Christ. but 
to incite them also to shew that faith 
and that love by keeping his com- 
manudments. 
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LITERARY 


GREAT BRITAIN 

in the press :—A new volume ofthe Travels 
of Di Clarke, continuing his journey from 
Athens to Constantinople by land, with a 
description of the North of Greece, Mace- 
donta, end Thrace ;—Trac's relative to St. 
Helena, by General Alexander Beatson, 
Jaxte Governor of that Island ;—Lite of Dr. 
Jere uy Taylor, Bishop of Down, with an 
Account of his Writings, by the Rev. H. 
K Bonney. Prebendary of L: neoln ;— Paris 
in July 1815, by W D Fellowes, Esq. ;— 
An Editen in three volumes 8vo. of the 
Travels of Messrs Lewis and Clarke to the 
Source of the Missourie, avd the Pacific 
Ocean ;—Report of a Series of Experiments 
in Educaticn, by the Rev H Batten ;—The 
Peace offering, a Sermon, by the Kev. 
James Rudge,M.A.F R.S. inscribed to 
the Earl of Liverpool. 


The Rev. J. Scott, M. A. of Hull, will 
shortly publish an Inquiry into the Fftect 
of Baptism, accords g to the Sense ot Holy 
Sem piure and the Church of England 5 1 
Auswer‘otie Kev R Mant’s ** Two Y reacts 
on Regeneration and Corversian,” cir- 
culated with the last annual Packet of the 
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AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. 


Ce. 


Society fer promoting Christian Knowledge. 


The Doecirine of the Tracts is, that ke. 
generation unfurmly accompai ies Baptism 
rightly administered, and “that no other 
thar Baptismal Regeneration is poss ble in 
this worid.” In the Answer, the language 
of the Church will be particularly consider. 
ed 


An expedition has departed for Africa, 
under the command «f Major Peddie, as. 
sisted by Captain. Campbell, and Surgeon 
Cowdery, the object of which is to jene. 
trate fiom Senegal to the Niger, anc then 
to trace the course of that river to is ter. 
mination.—An idea having vstely become 
prevalent, that the Cergo, which en pres 
itself iusto the Atlantic mw the lateude of 7/° 
south, ts but a continuiat on of this migity 
stream, a second expedition, under the com. 
mand ef Captain Tuckey cf the Royal Navy, 
is about to proceed to the meuil: of that 
river With the intenuon cf ascenai g it ag 
fur us it may be navigable ard thus co- 
operating, inesse the opinion of the iene 
tity of these rivess should prove Correct, 
with Major Peddie. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

Religious Education enforced in a Series 
of Family Conversations ; by the late James 
Bowden, of Lower Tooting. Now edited, 
withCorrections and Additions, by the Rev, 
B_ Richings, M. Curate of Dunton, 
Leicestershire. 5s 

Sume Remarks onthe Unitarian Method 
of interpreting the Scriptures, as lately 
exhibited in a pubheation, under the as- 
sumed title of an Improved Version of the 
New Testament; by the Rev Charles 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum 2s 

Expository Discourseson the Apocalypse, 
interspersed with Practical Reflections ; by 
the late A Fuller Llvol. 8vo 10s 6d. 

The Family Prayer-book, abridged ; by 

the Rey. W. May. 18mo, 2s. 


Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical; 
partly occasional, chiefly commen ; deiiver- 
ed in different country Churches ; by the 
Rev John Morley, Rector of Bradfield 
Combust, Suffolk. 8vo 10s 6d 

Analysis of the Sixth aa of the 
Revelation of St John. 80.7 

The Revelation of St Jobn i Divine, 
elucidated from its Conmencement, A. D. 
$6, to the Overthrow of the French Em 
pire,under Napoleon Bonaparte, wah some 
Int'mations concerning the Predictions 
about to be accompl sled, and av Illustra 
tion of the New Jerusalem, and certaia 
Portions of Daniel and kzekiel. By the Rev. 
James ivory Holmes, AM late of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Expository Discourses on the Ap 
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calypse, interspersed with Practical 
Reflections; by the late A. Fuller. 8vo, 
lus 6c. 

strictures of Eternal Import and Univer. 
gal Concern; by the Author of the Temple 
of Truth, &c. 5s. fine—3s 6d common. 

A new Portran of Methodism: being a 
Circumstantial Account of the Dispute be- 
tween the Rev. Jcha Wesley and the Trus- 
tees of Melbourn-place Chapei, at North 
Shields: with a Dedication to the Metho. 
dist Conference. 1s 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Integrity of the 
Greek Vulgate, or Keceived Text of the 
New Testament: in which the Greek 
Manuscripts are newly classed, the Lnteg- 
rity of the Authorzed Text vindicated, 
and the various Readings traced to their 
Origin; by the Rev. Fred, Nolan. 8vo. 
18s 

Baxteriana ; containing a Selection from 
the Works of Baxter, in eight books; by 
Arta Young, Esq, F. ik. S.. &e.: weh an 
Introduction and lidex IQuno 5s 6a 

Lectures on the Prophecies ; by Philip 
Allwood, B DD Qvoais 8vo 11. 4s 

The Restoration of israel, by Joseph 
Crool; and an Answer, by Thomas Scott. 
Svo, 10s. 

Mossiah’s Advent; by Samuel Chase, 
M A” 80. 10s. 6d 

Practical Sermons for every Sunday in 
the Year, Vol tl 2mo. 5s 6d 

Sacred Sketches, a Poem; by Mrs. H. 
Roll. crown 8vv. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


An Essay of the Nature and Actions of 
the Subterranean, and for the most Part, 
Invisible People, heretofore going under 
the Name of Elves, Faunes, and Fairies, or 
the Like, among the L»w Country Scotts, 
ke. 410 18s 

A Treatise on Mechanics, theoretical, 
practical, and descriptive; by Olinthus 
Gregory, LL.D. S vols 8vo. 21 Qs. 

Elements of Pathology, by Dr. Parry, of 
Bath 8-0 14s 

A Treatise on Consumptive Diseases ; 
by Tho, Young, M.D. F. L S. 8vo 12s. 

A Catalogue of the extensive and valua- 
ble Culloetinn of Books, on sale, at the 
Classical Librarv, 30, Soho square, "belong. 
ing to Mr, Luann 3s. 

Memoirs of Captain James Wilson; by 
John Griffin. 8vo. 5s. 6. 

Disslay; a Tale for Young People ; by 


Jane Tavlos Svo_ 68 


History of Ancient Eurone. 3 vols. 8yo. 


Jl. 2s, 
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A Narrative of Events which have re- 
cently occurred in the Island of Ceylon ; by 
a Gentleman on the Spot 2s. 6d 

Hints respecting the Agvricuitural State 
of the Netherlands, compared with that of 
Great Britain, by the Right Hon. Sir John 
Sinclair, Bart. 5s. 

The Agncukure of Lancashire ; by Dr. 
Dickson. 8vo. 14s. 

Hints for the Use of those who visit the 
Sick for the Purpose of Rel.gious Conver- 
sation; by a Visiting-Member of a Sick 
Society Gl. 

Minutes of the Evidence taken before 
the Commnuttee appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the Siate of Men- 
dicity and Vagrancy in the Metropolis and 
its Neighourhood : ordered to be printed 
July the llth, 1815 7s 6d. 

A Narrative of Napoleon Beé naparte’s 
Journey from Fontainbleau to Frejus, in 
April 1814; by Count ‘ruchses-Wald- 
burg. 3s 

Circumstantial Detaiis of the Bottle of 
Waterloo; Wuntrater by an origena: Pian, 
Views, &c.; by a near Ubserver Ss 6:4. 

The Life of the Duke of Wellingtou, by 
George Elliott, Esq)  8vo0 14s. 

The Battle of Waterloo, containing the 
official and other accounts ; by a near Ob. 
server. 7s. 6d 

The Life and Campaigns of Prince Blu- 
cher, of Wahlstadt, from the German of 
Greisenau. 18s. 

The Life and Campaigrs of Prince Blu- 
cher; by J KE. Marston, Esq 8vo. 18s. 

A History of the British Isiasds; by 
the Rev. James Gordon. 4 vols. 8¥e. QM, 
5s. Od. 

Essays on various Subjects, viz 1 On 
the Difficulties in the W ay of the Acquisi- 
tion of real Knowledge : 2 On Grammar: 
3. On the Management of the Temper: 
4 Qn the Impolcy:of* War: 5 On 
Conversation : by Wim. Pitt Scargill. 8vo. 
7s. 6c. 

Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces; with Let’ 
ters, containing a comparative View of the 
Mode of Living, Arts, Commerce, Litera- 
ture, Manners, &e of fdinburgh, at diffe- 
rent Penods ; by the late Wilham Creech, 
Esq F.RS &e Edinburgh, with a fine 
portrait and vignette. 8ve 12s boards. 

Illustrations of English Philclogy ; by 
Charles Richardson, Esq. 4to. 11 Ss. 

Considerations on the State of India; by 
Alex Fraser Tytler 2 vols. 8vo, 18s 

Travels through Poland, Austria, Bava- 
ria, Saxony, and the Tyrol, in the Years 
130: and 1808; by Baron d’Uklanski. 
18mo. 5s, 6d, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


tw our Number for June, we adverted to a 
report which we were then disposed to 
consider to be of the nature of a libel, and 
which alleged the Bishop of Lincoln to 
have stigmatized, in a Charge lately deli- 
vered to his Clergy, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, as hostile to the Establishea 
Religion. We deeply regret to find that 
in this judgment of charity we were mis- 
taken, and thatthe statement which we re- 

arded as calumnious is nevertheless true. 
We think it our duty to transcribe the 
whole of that statement as it hus appeared 
in various publications. 


“In his pastoral charge to his ciergy, his 
lordship expressed deep regret in observ- 
ing, that many of the clergy of his diocese 
had become members of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, when they might 
have obtained every advantage they there 
sought, from the Society for promoting 
€hristian Knowledge; whose principles 
and practice have been long tried. He con- 
sidered the constitution of the Bible Society 
to be very dangerous to the Established Relt- 
gion, and tothe orthodox principles of those 
who attended its meeti-g, as it admits 
members of any creed, and of no creed; 
and he thought, that however sincere 
the motives might have been, which 
eriginaliy induced unsuspicious clergy- 
men of the Church of England to join 
it, they must now have seen enough in 
the published accounts of its general and 
auxiliary meetings, and in the proceedings 
and speeches there, to induce them to with- 
draw from it; or at least to raise some mis- 
givings in their minds, as tothe real views 
of many of its most active members. His 
lordship stated,that though it be our duty to 
shew gentleness,and forbearance, and chari- 
ty, towards all our Chiristian brethren, yet 
that we are not authorized to give the right 
band of fellowship or co-operation to those 
who cause divisions; but on the contrary, 
we are taught (Rom. 1vi,7.) to avoid them: 
and he seemed to think it most absurd and 
unaccountable, that they who prayed in 
their liturgy to be delivered from false doc- 
trine, heresy, and sciism, should unite in 


religious associations with those who pub. 
licly avow the falsest doctrines, the most 
notorwus heresies, and the most determied 
schism. As strange would it be (said his 
lordsiip) to see toyal Britons torming a 
political association with, or furnishir 
money and arms to, those whom they 
know to be exciters of sedition, abettors of 
privy conspiracy, and promoters of re. 
bellies,” 


The report of this extraordinary charge 
has produced several able vindica‘ions of 
the Brittsh and Foreign Bible Society, 
among which, one from the per of ‘4 
Clerical Member of the Soce'y.”* bolds a 
distinguished place. The reply, however, 
which, on the whole, we are disposed to 
consider as the most effective, 1s contained 
in * A Letter to the Right Reverend the 
Lod Bishop of Gioucesier, by ‘Thomas 
Gisborne, M. A” printed for Cadell and 
Davies, The name of its excellent author 
cannot failto secure for this publicationa 
very considerable share of th public at. 
tention; and we are persuaded ‘hat all can. 
did readers will find in ita compiete antidote 
to the hasty and unfounded representations 
of the learned prelate. 


The merits of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have been so often discussed 
in our pages, that it seems hardly necessa- 
ry for us to enter anew upon a vindication 
ofits claims to the universal favour and sup- 
port of the Christian world. The Charge 
of the Bishop of Lincoln, however, has 
given rise to aquestion ofsome importance, 
involving the obligations of clergymen, 
which is thus stated and answered by Mr, 
Gisborne. 


“JT have recently known a_ question 
mooted, as to the degree of influence due 
to opinions stated by bishops to thei 
clergy, respecting the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. I have heard a doubt es 
pressed, whether a clergyman of the 
Church of England, having solemnly 
promised, at his ordination, that he wil 
reverently obey his ordinary, and other 


ow 


* Sold by Baldwin, Cradock, «nd Joy. 
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chief ministers unto whom is committed the 
charge an@ government over him, following, 
with a glad mind and will, their godly ad- 
monitions, and submitting himself to their 
godly judgments ; 1s not by that engagement 
bound to withdraw from the B:ble Society, 
o: to abstain from joining it, if duly apprized 
that his diocesan disapproves the Society. 
When I see the kind of spirit prevalent in 
certain quarters against the Bible Society ; 
the question standing before me is one, 
from which Ido not think it right to turn 
aside. While, on the one hand, I shail 
give a clear testimony of my conviction of 
the solid understanding, and of the Chris- 
tian moderation, of the prelate whom I ad- 
dress, by delivering, with unqualified free- 
dom, my sentiments on the subject of the 
question ; [must unequivocally declare, on 
the other hand, that 1 am not of the number 
of those persons, who deem the lawful 
authority of our bishops too great. Au- 
thority, of whatever nature, of whatever 
degree, in whatever hands, may be wrong- 
ly exercised. But 1 know not how our 
ecclesiastical establisliment could be so 
conducted, as to effect its beneficial pur- 
poses, were the lawful authority of the 
bishops diminished. With respect to the 
main question, I think it manifest, that, in 
conformity with the general rules recog- 
nised in the interpretation of enactments of 
the legislature, the obedience required and 
promised in the ordination service relates 
exclusively to the office then to be conferred 
by the bishop, and received by the applicant 
for holy orders, the office of a minister of 
the Church of Engitand ; in other words, to 
the discharge of clerical duties publicly in 
the church, or in private ministrations, 
visits, and parochial superintendence, and 
any other specified points of conduct. As 
to all these particulars, so far as the legisla- 
ture either has defined them, or has con- 
ceded to the bishop a discretionary right of 
set'ling them, the clergyman is bound by 
his engagement contracted at his ordina- 
tion, to obey the lawful directions of the 
bishop, and reverently to submit to his just 
admonitions and reprehensions. But the 
engagement is not to be arbitrarily push- 
ed forward to tepics to which it never was 
understood to reach, nor designed to be 
applied. On points more or less connected 
with religion, but lying beyond the limits of 
the sphere of authority and necessary obe- 
dience, the diocesan may lawfully and right- 
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ly deliver his advice t» his clergy. In such 
Cases itis the duty of the clergyman — es- 
pectfully to weigh the advice, and he 
reasons OW Which 1! is founded. Bur he 1s 
not under any engagement preventing him 
from acting as his deliberate judgment con- 
cerning the soundness or the incoaclusive- 
ness of those reasons may dictate As he 
supporting of Bible Societies is one of the 
points, on wich the promises mede at the 
time of ordination had no prospective bear- 
ing; he is at liberty to act on that subject, 
whatever be the sentiments of his diocesan, 
as he Judges most conducive to the plory of 
God : and in the sight of God he is b und 
soto act. The common sense of the «ase, 
if 1 may so speak, completely uphoids the 
conclusion, to which the consideration of 
law and promises has guidedus. Weiea 
bishop warranted to interpose au'!lorita- 
tively beyond the line which has been des- 
cribed, where would be the limits of his 
power ? Were La Gloucestershire clergy- 
man, you might require me reverently to obey 
your command not to contrmute a guinea 
to the County Infirmary, so long as there 
should remain a subscribing Dissenter. 
You might prohibit me, by a godly admoni- 
tion, from looking into any book weiten by 
a member of a Bible Society You might 
enjoin me, by a godly judgment, the difficult 
task of committing verbatim to Memory the 
volume of Mr Norris; and the still more 
difficult task of commiting it to memory 
with a glad mind and will. Ido not con- 
ceive that our church, and our legislature, 
at the moment when, under the biessing of 
God, they emancipated themselves from 
the bondage of Popery, elevated each suc- 
ceeding bishop into a pope.” 


We deem this answer perfectly conclu- 
sive; and we are happy in the opportunity 
afforded us of substituting i! for our ownte 
those numerous corresp mndents, who have 
earnesily solicited from us a discussion and 
solution of the difficulty which the question 
involves. 


No one can attend to the bishop’s Charge 
without perceiving that his lordship has not 
attempted to prove any one of his strong 
assertions. Even of a few instances of in- 
discreet language could be extracted from 
the almost innumerable speeches delivered 
at meetingsof Bible Societies, is the Society 
to be judged and condemned by such a 
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test? If such atest were admitted, it is 
obvious that it would be in the power of 
any unprincipled adversary, who chose to 
assume the guise of a friend, to discredit 
and ruin this or any other society, The 
British and Foreign Bible S ciety 1s to be 
jucged not by the writings or speecies 
of its advocates, but by us own intrinsic 
merits ; by its constitution, its proceed- 
ings, and its effects; by its avowed ob- 
jects, its known acts, and its diffusive bene- 
fits Li this view of the subject, we concur 
most cordially in the closing remarks of 
Mr. Gisborne, which we we uid earnestly 
press on the conscientious consideration of 
every opponent of this admirable insttu- 
tion. 


© If we look abstractedly to the purpose 
for which alone the British and Foreign 
Bible Society was inst:tuied, the dispersion 
of the Inspired Volume at home and abroad; 
—if we look t» the method by which that 
purpose is pursued, the union of all who can 
be persuaded to unite in dispersing the In- 
spired Volume ;—it might seem surprising 
that against such a Society, 0;position in 
any shape, or from any quarter, could be 
excited in the Christian world. In this 
country, in particular, had we been told that 
men from the midst of ourselves, men 
neither atheists, nor deists, nor sceptics, nov 
papists, nor heretics, nor destituie of under- 
standing ;—that men of talents, of learning, 
of respectability, men zealous for the truth 
of the Scriptures, members of our national 
church, ministers, diguitaries of the estab- 
lishment, would oppose this Society; would 
oppose it, seme with violence, some with 
bitterness, some with open caiumny, some 
with secret machinations; would oppose it 
after ten years of meditation on its nature, 
and ten vears of experience of its efiects : 
—could the information have been deemed 
credible ? Not by those who theurize on the 
native goodness of the human heart: not 
by those who deiive not therr anticipations 
from the fountain of Scripture But our 
Saviour has propheticaily taught us to ex- 
pect, and ages have borne practical testi. 
ony to his warning, that the same influ. 
ence of evil, and of the author of evil, by 
which the Jews would speedily be impelled 
to kill the Prince of Life, by which they 
would afterwards be instigated to exter- 
minate his apostles, anc would be persuad- 
ed that by the most atrocious iniquity they 
were doing God service,—would induce 
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misguided Christians, in later periods ve. 
hemently to resist measures eminently Sen. 
ducive to His glory, and to resist such 
measures, under the delusion that to regis, 
was to render service to God 


* While Tconsider not only the Society 
itself, and its object, but the season ulso of 
its origin, and ihe rapidity and the extent of 
its progress ;—that it arose when every 
country ip Europe felt itsett fighting for life. 
when there was ¢a time of? general ‘trouble. 
sich as never was since there was a nation 
even to that same ture 3? when, in many 
reriens, the grasp of war had snaiched 
away the very means of existence, and 
in others seemed demand the — jast 
penny that could be spared from daly tood 
and raiment; when liceniousness and im 
piety stalked triumphant on the continent 
over the principies of civil order and the 
belief of a life to come; when, except in 
this providentially favoured island, every 
thing social, political, moral, religous, was 
assaulted, undermined, covvulsed, dislo. 
cated, overthrown :—while I consider that 
the Society has now attained an annual 
revenue of nearly one hundred the-usand 
pounds ; that hosts of Auxiliary Societies 
have sprung ap around it, throughout the 
British islands, and throughout every part 
of our empire fr->-mQuebec to Calcutia ; that 
Europe, in all her divisions, and with her 
princes, and her kings, and her emperors, 
at the head of the hallowed undertaking, is 
establishing similar Societies, and avowed. 
ly through the example and the sctive and 
bountiful encouragement of our Parent In. 
stitution ; that, through the same example 
and encouragement, seventy Bible Societies 
are numbered in the United Siates of North 
America ; that versions of the Scriptures 
into numerous languages of our own quar. 
ter, and of each of the other quarters, of the 
globe, even into many la-guages in which 
the sound of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ had never yet been heard, have been 
aided or produced by the exertions of this 
Seciety; that through its medium, a very 
large portion of the cwilized earth has lik- 
ed uselfto Great Britain by new and holy 
ties of affection and gratitude ; that un- 
der the impulse of affection and gratitude, 
millions from among all the ‘nations, and 
tongues, and people, and languages,’ sup: 
plieate the Throne of Grace tor blessings 
on this Society, and eon Great Britain for 
its sake ;~ while I consider these wonders, 
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ail feelings are summed up and absorbed 
‘y one irresistible impression, This is the 


prrger of God. 


« Bui fet not the magnitude of the good 
whch has been achieved, conceal from us 
the smmensiy of the work which lies 
befire the Society. The whole number of 
Bibles issued from the stores al home, an- 
tecedently to the end of the month of 
March mn the present year, aud exciusive of 
a arger quantity of Testaments, amounted 
to 516.179. anumber which, had it been 
wiretly for the use of this country, would 
sicew as i equals only about one-t wentieth 
part of our population, what multitudes of 
ind s duals among us yet stand in necd of 
ad. Beyond the verge of our island the 
world «wars the Society May ot press 
forward. with Providence fur its guide ! 
By tus institution, and by whatever other 
c ngenial ass -ciations,may Grea Britain go 
forth througout the werid, like the great 
Aposiie.a din the name of that Redeemer, 
wie, by rhe grace of God tasted ceath for 
every man, declaring the whole counsel of 
Gid; chewing and teaching publeely. and 
from bnuse- to house 2 testy, ing to the 
Fees. and also to the Gentiles, repentance 
towards Gud, and faith towards our Lord 
Fesus Gerist J 


«“ffihe British and Foreign Bible Soci- 
ety 5 sll to encounter Opponents, may op- 
postion be an instrument to stimulate its 
frends, ach in his own sphere, however 
narrow, however wide, to proportionately 
ineressiog cxeruons in its behalf; and to 
fervent and habitual prayer for the blessing 
ef that Alnmughty Power, in whcse hand 
ae all cveuts, on every such exertion, by 
Whemsoever made! Let not the Society 
liarbour a moment’s fear Its youth has 
theven, and ss thriving, amidst clouds and 
storms Tis maturity, I trust, will be con- 
tinually expanding under the beams of mil- 
lenian sunshine ” 


We have often hid occasion to refer to 
the case of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society, formed on the same principles in 
all respects with the Insticution for which 
we are now pleading, vet zealously sup- 
ported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the lace Bishop of London, and other dis. 
tneushed friends of our Establishment, as 
acompicte justification, on the ground of 
authority, of that constitution which con- 

Nes the Soc'ery’s object to the circulation 
of the Scrip.ures, without note or com- 
Ment, aid which admits Dissenters toa 
Participation with Churchmen in the ma- 
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nagement of its concerns. This argument 
is again brought forward with decisive ef- 
fect by Mr. Gisborne ; and so perfect is the 
analogy between the two cases, that there 
is not a single blow aimed by the Bishop of 
Lincoln, against the supporters of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Bible Society, which does 
not strike with equal force the present Me- 
tropelitan of England, and Dr Randolph 
the late Bishop of Lundon, 

We shail conclude this article with one 
other extract from Mr Gisborne’s able and 
well-trmed letter, describing the happy re- 
sulis which have hitherto attended each 
renewed attack of the enemies of the So- 
ciety, and which we trust, will be found to 
be produced in a still higher degree by the 
efforis of its episcopal assailant. 


“It frequently happens, under the ap- 
pointment of Providence, that unfounded 
hostility defeats, more than defeats, itself, 
Of the effec:s of such opposition te the 
British aud Foreign Bibie Society, we have 
lad very encouraying experience. 


* Inthe year 1810, that opposition ac- 
quired respectability from the name of Dr, 
Wordsworth The revenue of the Society 
for the following year gained a vast in- 
crease, and amounted to more than 43,0001. 


“ Towards the close of the year 1811, Dr. 
Marsh opened his first battery The reve- 
nue for the year 1812 exceeded 76,0U01. 


* During the year 1812, Dr Marsh reite- 
rated his assaults; and was seconded by 
Dr Maltby. The revenue for the year 
18135 was about 87,001. 


‘‘ The year 1813 was rendered memora- 
ble—I do not mean by the battle of Leipsic 
—by the extraordinary demonstrations of 
Mr Norris. The revenue for the year 1814 
was 99,8941.” 


COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY IN AMERICA, 


We have been favoured by a respected 
correspondent, with the copy of a Report 
made to the trustees of this college, on the 
4th of April last, by the president, Dr. 
Green, relative to what is called a revival 
of religion, which took place among the 
students in the winter and spring of the 
present year. The following is the sub. 
stance of this Report :— 


For nearly a year past, a very large pro- 
portion of the students have attended on all 
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the religious exerc ses and instructions of 
the colicge with more than ordinary seri- 
Ousness. There was nothiig more appa- 
rent, h wever, for six weeks after the com- 
Meacement of the present session in No- 
verpber, 1%14. than an increase of their 
serious attevuon to the religicus duties of 
college ; an increas: both of the degree of 
sevionsness, and of the number of those in 
wiom it was visible. Every religious ser- 
vice, b th on secular days and on the Sab- 
bath, was attended with a solemmty which 
Way very impressive. Inthe second week 
of January, however, without ary unusual 
occurrence in providence ;—without any 
alarming event, without any extraordinary 
preaching, without any spectal instruction, 
or other means that might be supposed pe- 
cuhharly adapted to interest the mind, the 
effeer became more apparent, and in about 
four weeks there were very tew individuals 
inthe college who were not deeply impres- 
sed with a sense of the importance of 
spiritual and eternal things, “here was 
scarcely a room—perhaps not one—which 
was not a place of earnest secret devotion, 
For a time it appeared as if the whole of 
our charge was pressing into the kingdom 
of Gd. This state of things has continued, 
without much variation, to the present 
time. Some have indeed become confirmed 
in the hopes and habits of evangelical 
piety; while others are serious, thought- 
ful and devout, though perl aps not in so 
greata degree, as once they had been; and 
some are losing the impressions they lately 
felr The result is, that of one hundred 
and five students there are somewhat more 
than forty inregardto whom, s> far as the 
time will permit us to judse, favourable 
hopes may be entertained that they are the 
subjects of renewing grace. There are 
twelve or fifteen more, who still retain such 
promising impressions of religion as to 
authorize a hope that the issue may be 
favourable, And nearly the whole of the 
remainder shew a great readiness to attend 
on all the social exerc ses of rebgion; not 
only on those which are stated and cus- 
tomary, but those which are occasional, 
and the attendance on which is entirely 
voluntary. 


The revival of religion commenced with- 
ont noise, and without any other means 
than those which had been a considerable 
time in use Us more immediate causes 
appear to have been these. 


First and chiefly, the study of the holy 
Scriptures ;* accompanied with comments 





* For mere than two years, the holy 
Striptures had been made the subject of 
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on the portion read, and a practical appli. 
cation of the leading truihs contained in jt 
God has remarkably honoured and blessed 
his own word = Strange as it may seem 
this study of the Bible has always been . 
favourite one among the youth of the col. 
lege, not excepting the most gay and digssi. 
pated Pains have, indeed, been taken to 
render it interesting: but the degree jn 
which it has been so, has been truly sur. 
prising. And, under the Divine blessing 
it has served to enlighten and instruct the 
youth in their duty: it has rendered their 
minds solemn and_ tender, beyond what 
they were themselves aware of at the 
time; it has given them a deep reverence 
for the truths of Divine’ Revelation: 
it has qualified them to hear preaching 
with advantage ; and at length the reveal. 
ed truth has, we trust, been powerfully 
and effectually applied to their consciences 
by tie Holy Spirit its author. 


In consequence of the burning of the 
church in this place, the students have 
worshipped in the prayer-hall of the col. 
lege, for more than two years past, and 
thus formed an audience by themselves, 
This has given an opportunity, which has 
been carefully improved, to choose such 
subjects, and adopt such a manner in 
preaching to them, as appeared best cal- 
culated to arrest their attention Appro- 
priate addresses have frequently been 
made, and the service has, in all respects, 
beer conducted w:th a special view to their 
advantage and religious edification — In 
these circumstances, they have felt an un. 
usual interest in the solemnities of the 
saucituary—they have felt that they were 
the parties directly and particularly con- 
cerned in these solemnities. This node 
of conducting public worship must be con- 
sidered as a powerful! cause, both in pro- 
ducing an awakened attertion to religion at 
first, and in cherishing it through the whole 
of its progress 





as regular study and examimation as te 
classics, the mathematics, or philosophy. 
The afternoon of the Lord’s day was ap- 
propriated uniformly to the recitation of a 
certain number of the students, taken pro- 
miscuously (for all were required to be 
prepared) on five chapters of the Buble, 
assigned to them the preceding week. 
The recitation was alwsys accompanied 
with expositions, critics! remarks, and a 
practical application. The exercise was 
concluded with prayer and singing, and 
was considered as the afiernoon religious 
service of the College. In the morning, 
public worship, in the usual form, was 
celebrated. 
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3 rhe discipline of the college, vigo- 
rously and vigilantiy maitained, has pre- 
served the youth, generally, from those 
vicious practices and indulgences, which 
counteract and destroy all serious impres- 
sions. It has had an influence in prevent- 
ing that hardness of heart and insensibility 
of conscience, which are the natural and 
usual effects of unrestrained vice. It has 
formed a practical testimony against the 
mo-al vileness of several things which youth 
are apt to consider, if not as entirely inno. 
cent, yet as evidences of manliness and 
spirit. 


4. The few youths who were previously 
pious had, for more than a year, been ear- 
nesi!y engaged in prayer for this event. 
When they perceived the general and in- 
creasing seriousness which has been no- 
ticed, several of them made an agreement 
tu speak, privately and tenderly, to their 
pariicular friends and acquaintance, on the 
subject of religion, And what they said 
was, in almost every instance, not only well 
received, but those with whom they con- 
versed became earnestly engaged in those 
exercises which, it is hoped, have issued 
in genuine piety. 


To promote and cherish this spirit, a 
short address on the subject of religion 
was made, after prayers, on every Saturday 
evening In preaching on the Lord’s day 
mourning, subjects were selected suited to 
the existing state of the college ; a weekly 
lecture, intended for the students exclu- 
sively, was given by myscif, on every Tues- 
day evening ; a prayer meeting was held, 
onevery Friday evening, at which one of 
the Theological Professors commonly made 
an address ; a prayer meeting was, every 
evening, held among themselves, at which 
alarze proportion of the whole college at- 
tended; smaller and more select associa- 
tions tor prayer were also formed; the in- 
dividuals whose minds were anxious were, 
as often as they requested it, carefully con- 
versed and prayed with in private; writ- 
invs of approved character, on doctrinal 
and practical religion, were recommended 


to their perusal, and a short system* of 


qiesioas and couasel, was drawn up by 
self, for the use of those who appeared 


to have entered on a life of practical piety. 


~< 
—_ — 


1 This revival, adds the President, has 
beon so far as tam able to judge, remark- 
ably free fram extravagance and enthn- 
Sasa DT know of nothing, in reward to this 
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revival, that I think would be called extra- 
vagant or enthusiastic, by any one who really 
believes in the great doctrines of the Pro- 
testant Reformation. Particular pains were 
early taken to guard against the evil here 
contemplated ; and, by the Divine blessing, 
they have been made so successful that I 
am not acquainted with a single incident 
or occurrence, indicative of intemperate 
feeling or conduct, that we are called to 
regret. 


2 Tiere has been no sectarian spirit ac- 
companying or mingling with it, though 
there are students in the college belonging 
to four or five different denominations of 
Christians. The great Catholic doctrines 
of the Gospel have been exclusively incul- 
cated. 

3. There has been no neglect of study, 
Study has probably never been pursued with 
more diligence and success It was early 
and earnestiy inculcated on the youth of the 
college, that not only did Christian duty 
require as regular an attention as possible 
to all the lawful concerns of life, but that 
their minds would act more vigorously and 
more correctly on religious subjects, and 
in religious duties, if a suitable portion of 
their time shiould be diligently employed in 
their proper studies. 


4, There have been no compulsory exer. 
cises. Every thing, beyond the stated re- 
ligious instructions and duties of the col- 
lege in ordinary times, has been perfectly 
voluntary ; unless the short address, on 
Saturday evening after prayers, may be 
considered as a slight exception. No one 
has suffered either censure or reproach, 
who chose to be absent trom any religious 
exercise or engagement which had its origin 
in this revival, 


Such is the substance of the President's 
report. It is by no means our purpose, in 
laying it before our readers, to hold up to 
the imitation of our Heads of Houses in this 
country, the practice of publishing expusi- 
tions of the state of religion among the 
young men under their charge. Even if 
the reformation among them were as rudi- 
cal and extensive as it appears to have been 
in New Jersey, we should still more than 
question the expedicney of making a public 
report on the subject. We are certainly 
not of the number of thase who deem the 
representations of the piows president to be 
either noreal or exaggerated : we can core 
dially rejoice with bim in the success of his 
pious tvbours, and unite in praving that the 
effect mav prove both solid and pes manent. 
But we greatly doubt whether the pudbiica- 
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tion of such statements, however gratifying 
they may be to the pious mind, is likely to 
promote the spiritual benefit of the young 
men themselves, Judging of the youth of 
North America, by what we know of our 
own, we are onthe whole disposed to de- 
precate such a proceeding as adverse to 
genuine simplicity and lowliness of mind, 
and calculated to foster vanity and conceit; 
and as pregnant with various other incon- 
venient effucts. 


But while we thus object to the single 
point of blazoning the appearances of be- 
ginning or reviving piety in the young men 
of Jersey College, we feel that we cannot 
praise too highly, or recommend too strong- 
ly to the presidents and professors of our 
English universities, the laborious and vigi- 
lant efforts which contributed to produce 
these remarkable results. And here we are 
tempted to ask, Why should not the study 
of the Bible torm a regular part of our 
academical exercises? Is it not notorious, 
that while mathematical and classical stu- 
dies are pursued with ardour in our col- 
leges and halls, scarcely any attention is 
paid to sacred literature ; and that men de- 
signed to enter upon the ministry of the 
Gospel of Christ may graduate with honour 
at our universities, without its being known 
by their superiors that they have ever look- 
ed into a Bibie, or taken the slightest pains 
to understand ts contents? We should be 
greatly obliged to such of our correspon- 
dents as are conversant with the detail of 
college regulations and statutes, to point 
out in what manner this lamentable defect, 
a defect we appreliend peculiar to our En- 
glish Universities, may be supplied. 


BAPTIST MISSION IN INDIA. 


(Continued from p. 629, 


5. The fifth station in Hindostan is Sird- 
hana.—“ Things,” savs Mr. Chamberlain 
the missionary, “have latterly revived 
among us. Two of the Roman Catholics, 
and one Protestant born in the country, at- 
tend worship very constantly; and a Mus- 
ulman phukeer has lately attended, who 
appears to be prepared for the kingdom of 
God, Ancther Musulman is with us on 
inquiry, who is reading the Pentateuch in 
Arabic, andthe Persian New Testament. 
He is wonderfully altered in appearance, 
One or two of our countrymen appear seri- 
ous. Three schools contain about forty 
children ; and Mr. Dyce has begun one 
amongst the Roman Catholics, in which 
there are seven boys. We have lately had 
an agreeable visit from Abdul-Museeh,” 
the Missicnary of the Church Missionary 
Society, “© who is with Mr. Corrie at Agra. 


Mr. Dyce introduced him to her Highness 
the Begum, and he had the bonour ot break. 
fasting with her twice. He preached to 
the Roman Catholics twice in the Fort. ] 
like him very much, and look with wonder 
and gratitude on the man, when I reflect 
whence he has been brought, and where 
he now is. God has blessed bis labours, 
1 have no doubt; and I pray that they ma 

be more abundantly successful in that large 
city. He appears to have a true mission. 
ary spirit.”? 


‘* Purum-anunda,” he adds, ‘ desires to 
be baptized. I have seldom met with a 
person so much to my mind. He super. 
intends a Hindee school, in which are ten 
or twelve scholars; and this from his own 
choice. Mr. D. bas one school, in which 
twelve or thirteen children are instructed 
in Persian and Hindoost?hanee : mine of 
the same class contains the same number ; 
and three Hindee schools contain about 
forty children. We have worship in Hin- 
doosVhanee every morning, in which we 
sing sometimes Abdul-Musech’s hymns, 
which are much approved of by the people 
here. Purum-anunda has composed two or 
three, Which we sing.” 


“In February Mr. Chamberlain visited 
Delhi, and with him Purum-anunda, whose 
family resides in that city. On his arrival, 
he set up the worship of God in his house. 
His goroo was filled with rage, and all his 
friends forsook him; but his wife and sister 
heard with attention. Purum-anunda bore 
persecution well, imploring blessings on his 
persecutors. He went to a rajah, who at 
first appeared pleased to hear the word, 
but afterwards turned against him. He 
found the Musulmans there more disposed 


to hear the Gospel than in any other part of 


India. Five or six hundred books were 
circulated, some of which went amongst 
the princes, and an Arabic Bible to the 
Heir Apparent, and which was recorded in 
the Royal Gazette. 


‘From Delhi Mr. Chamberlain proceed- 
ed to Hurdwar, where was a great assembly. 
Multitudes of Sikhs were present, and it 
was very pleasing to find many who could 
read. ‘I preached (he says,) in the Hin- 
dooee, which all appeared to understand, 
both Bengalees and Hindoost’hanees. I 
found it difficult to understand the Sikhs, 
but I believe I should be able in a short 
period to preach to them in their own lan- 
guage, were I called to it. Had I had 
some Pushtoo and Persian Gospels, I should 
have been able to have sent some into Per- 
sia and Candahar. 
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«{ find that there are many of the ten 
tribes towards Candahar. Many of the 
Afchans are undoubtedly of the race of 
Abraham. One person I saw at Delhi had 
all the appearance of an Israelite, and on 
asking him whether he were not a son of 
Isracl, he confessed, ‘1 am” They are 
now become Musulmans, but have not 
forgotten that their progenitors were the 
sons of Israel Thus a watchful providence 
has preserved them distinct from other 
people, though mingled with them and 
their religion.” 


III Inthe Mauratra Country a Mis- 
sion is about to be established at Nuagpore. 
A gentleman who has exerted himseif in 
distributing the Scriptures amony the na- 
tives, and occasionally in conversing with 
them, gives a pleasing account of their 
readiness both to read and hear. 


1V. In the Oatssa Country a Mission has 
been established at Balasore, which derives 
peculiar interest from its vicinity to the 
great temple of Juggernaut. We will ex- 
tract a few passages from the Journal of 
Mr. Peter, the Missionary.— 


1814. Jan. 22 —“f am glad to inform you 
that Jugunnat’ha Mookhoojya, a bralimun 
of high cast, has thrown away his cast and 
poita, has ate with me publicly, is appa- 
rently turned to the Lord, and desires bup- 
tism He ts of arich tamily, is well versed 
in Bengalee and Orissa, and knows a little 
of Sungskrit. He has three brothers, priests 
to the merchants here, as well as tea- 
chers to their children. All salasore is 
filled with astonishment : whenever we ap- 
pear in public, all eyes are upon him. I go 
out every day into the villages to preach.” 


24:h.— Eight Ooriyas came to my house 
to see Jugunnavha. I conversed with them 
of Christ and his free salvation. At noon 
Jugunnatha went to the Cutwal, (a native 
magistrate,) who had sent for him. The 
€utwal told him he had done right. On 
his return the people in the bazar shouted, 
and threw dust and stones at him. Some 
of them threatened to kill him; and it was 
hoised in the town that his relations had 
such an intention. 1 endeavoured to com. 
fort our dear Brother; who replied, «1 fear 
not—if they kill my body, my soul will be 
Saved,’ ” 


_ 25th.—** Went to several villages, and 
delivered our message of love. Qne old 
man was much pleased when Jugunnat’ha 
spoke to him; and said he had done well 
in embracing the Gospel. A gentleman 
afterwards met me, and requested me to 
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send Jugunnat’ha to his house. When he 
returned, he said Mr. — called his 
servants to examine whether lie was a real 
brahmun: the men of his office all said 
that ne was. The gentleman then asked 
Jugunnatha, in the presence of all his ser- 
vants, whether he had turned Christian for 
money, or whether the nadre had deceived 
him, He answered, * Nothing of this kind: 
I have einbraced the doctrine of Jesus and 
become his disciple, only for the salvation 
of my soul’? I bad given Jugunnavha a 
Testament, which he took with him. On 
seeing this Testament, Mr — desir- 
ed him to read to them; which he did, 
Two other gentlemen were present: they 
all appeared gratified, and gave Jugunnavha 
four rupees.” 








February Sth —* Last night JugunnaVha 
was beaten in the dark by a gentleman’s 
servant. I went to inquire into it, when 
the offender fell at my feet and begged par- 
don. This morning he asked Jugunnat’ha 
to forgive him, which he cheerfuliy did, 
Jugunnavha had then along conversation 
with the brother of the Cutwal, who affect. 
ed to lament that such a man should have 
become a feringee. Jugunnavha assured 
him that he found himself, as a Hindoo, 
sinking into destruction ; that in the Gos- 
pel he saw truth, compassion, and forgive- 
ness; and that therefore he became a Chris- 
tian. The Cutwal’s brother then asked, 
‘Do you believe this from your heart ? 
Jugunnavha said, ‘ Yes” * Well, (said the 
other,) we are watching: you are making 
an experiment: if you live a holy life we 
shall know that this Gospel is true. Pa- 
dree-saheb has been preaching for three or 
four years, but we have our deubts, and 
cannot believe: none of the Oortyas till now 
have embraced this religion: if you bear 
good fruit, many will follow your exam- 
pie.”* , 


11th.—*' To several viragees Jugannatvvha 
said, ‘l am a bralimun; I possessed house, 
land, and brethren ; I lave read your books, 
and performed many ceremonies: but I 
continued a lost sinner, and found no re- 
medy tl I heard of Jesus Christ. Now I 
am become his servant: come you also, 
believe in Jesus Christ, and you shall be 
saved. If you do nat come, the fault lies 
at your door: Ihave told you what I have 
done for my salvation, and have invited 
you.’ 99 


‘March 3.—** Last Lord’s day, I baptized 
Juguanavha in a pool near my house, 
‘There was no water in the creek. All my 
congregation attended at the pool, and as 
many as one hundred natives, to whom I 
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preached from, ‘ He that believeth, and is 
baptized, shall be saved,’ &c. I gave them 
an account of Jugunnat’ha’s conversion. 
His friends were not present to see ihe bap- 
tism. I have received this brahmun into 
the church, upon the confession of his faith ; 
and hope Jesus Christ, the great Shepherd, 
may receive him into his heavenly flock. I 
yet tremble, and am afraid for ham, lest his 
friends and others, or bad men, with their 
fiddies and dancing women, should entangle 
him. He was very deeply sunk in these abo- 
minations. He attends with me wherever 
I go, and answers those well who ask 
him respecting his conversion: at their re- 
quest he opens the book and reads freely. 
His words are few, but to the purpose; and 
he is not ashamed to bear the cross. To 
all who entice, and attempt to discourage 
him, he says, ‘ My salvation is in Cirist. 
Iwill not hear you” He then invites them 
to Christ. When Ido not go out, he goes 
out alone with the New Testament, and 
speaks to men of this new thing. While I 
was writing, after breakfast to-day, he took 
his ‘Testament and the China umbrella, and 
told me, ‘1 am going to old Balasore to talk 
with my father’s friends.’ 


“On the day of his baptism, an Ooriya 


of the name of Khosalee, told his country. 
men, both while near the tank, and on hig 
way home, that their shastras were false. 
but thatthe shasira of Jesus was true I 
hear from Jugunnavha and others, that in 
this part of the country there are many, 
who, by hearing me and Brother Krishna, 
have obtained considerable knowledge of 
the Christian religion, and are in a manner 
convinced of its truth ‘Their only objec. 
tion to professing it publicly, 18, the incon. 
veniences to which they would be subject 
by the loss of cast. Had they indeed re. 
ceived the truth in the love of it, this objec. 
tion would soon vanish; and I have great 
hopes, this will be the case with some, 
Many now know, that the idol of the great 
temple is nothing but a piece of wood. Be. 
fore I came to this place, even the Portu. 
guese worshipped this idoi. Thanks be to 
Jehovah, many are now convinced that 
there is only one holy living God, one Re. 
deemer of the world, Jesus Christ. The 
threatenings of taking me to the Judge, and 
persecuting and killing Jugunnat’ha, are 
now dropped. The opposers are rather 
afraid, since a gentleman here threatened 
to punish the persecutors ” 
(Vo be continued.) 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


PRANCE, 


*}~ France all eves continue to be fixed, in 
the anxious expectation of seeing a period 
put to our present state of political doubt 
and uncertainty. From day to day we have 
been amused with the assurance that the 
convention intended to re-establish the 
peace of Europe had received its final rati- 
fication; but another entire month has 
passed, and our hopes are sti}] unfulfilled : 
no treaty has vet been made public. Ru- 
mour, indeed, as usual, lias been busy in 
confidently announcing even the precise 
terms which have been agreed upon; but 
having no strong reliance ourselves on the 
correctness of such reports, we deem it un- 
necessary to occupy the time of our readers 
with any statement of them. In the mean 
time, some very important changes have 
taken place in the French administration, 
Talleyrand and Fouche, together with their 
colleagues, have been displaced ; and have 
been succeedéd, the former, in his situation 
of prime minister ard minister for foreign 
affairs, by the duc de Richelieu, an emi- 
grant nobleman who has served in the Rus- 


sian armies and governed the Crimea ; and 
the latter, in the department of police, by 
M. Cazes. The duc de Feltre (Clarke) 
has been appointed minister of war ; vis- 
count Dubauchage, minister of marine; 
count Vaublanc, minister of the interior; 
Count Barbe de Marbois, minister of justice 
and Keeper of the seals ; Count Corvetto, 
minister of finance. Many of these names 
are entirely new to us, but we are not the 
less inclined to form favourable hopes of 
their administration on that account, We 
never could have reposed confidence in 
men whom the revolutionary period had 
signalized still more by the atrocity of their 
crimes, than the eminence of their talents. 
It is a relief to become acquainted with 
names which are not associated in the mind 
with proscription and blood.—The imme- 
diate cause of the change is stated to be 
this. The ex-ministers, convinced that 
they yould be unabdie to stand their ground 
in the legislative chambers, unless they 
were vigorously supported by the king, laid 
before his majesty a paper, calculated to 
work upon his fears, in which they detailed 
the evils likely to arise from pursuing the 
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line of conduct their opponents wished 
him to adopt, and tendered their resigna- 
tion, unless the king could assure them of 
his entire confidence. The tender, to their 
surprise, Was accepted without any com- 
ment. A paper has since appeared, which 

is said to be the same which was on this 
occasion presented to the king. If it be 
genuine, it proves that these wily men had 
it in view, in case they should fail to influ- 
ence the king, not only to secure to them- 
selves the favour of all the Jacobins and 
Bonapartists in France, but to give a new 
impetus to all those false and mischievous 
sentiments of the French people, which 
have formed for so long a period, and which 
still form, the grand obstacle to the repose 
ofthe world. It is drawn up with all that 
contempt of truth and wilful perversion of 
fact, and all that ready appeal to the worst 
passions of the multitude, which distinguish 
the jacobinical school. If the paper be not 
genuine, it is still so faithful an imitation of 
the manner ofits pretended authors, that it 
will be received as genuine, and will ope- 
rate as effectually in producing discontent 
and disaffection, as if it were certified to 
be authentic by the sign manual of Talley- 
rand himself.—The foreign powers, and the 
royalists are here insidiously represented 
as the oppressors of France, while a love of 
country ts only to be found under the three- 
coloured flag Had their counsels been 
pursued, all France would have rallied 
round the throne, and formed a barrier 
against the unmeasured pretensions of the 
foreigners. They were opposed and coun- 
teracted in all their plans by those near 
the king ; and persons even commissioned 
by him were employed to kindle civil war 
in the provinces, purposely that they might 
direct their ferocity against the good and 
the peaceable, and have a pretence for call- 
ing in the foreigners to complete the ruin 

They charge on the royal party the entrance 
of 80,000 Spaniards into France, the mur- 
der of Marshal Brune, the failure of all 
their own efforts to restore order, and even 
the design to partition France. The elec- 
tions for the chamber of deputies were di- 
rected, they allege, by a factious minority, 
and the choice of peers was decided by the 
same influence. Meanwhile the foreigners 
treat France as a conquered country, ra- 
vage her provinces, exhaust her resources, 
empty her magazines, leaving the white 
flag to fluat only over ruins, and carry off 
the public monuments, “the signs of our 
ancient glory, the sole fruits which remain- 
ed to us of twenty years of conquest.” «It 
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is dishonour, sire,” they say, ** which ‘he 
people can the least pardon—but your ma- 


jesty has witnessed in silence this blow to 


the national honour,” They insinuate that 
secret engagements, of which they had no 
knowledge, contracted with foreigners, 
bound him to the dissolution of the army, 
a measure whicti leaves him and France in 
their power; wiereas if he had preserved 
it, it would have protected both from their 
encroachments. Through the intemperate 
measures of the king’s secret advisers, 
France, they add, 1s now in a state of fright- 
ful disorder ; and the Freuch, feeling them- 
selves humbled and disgraced, are ready to 
have recourse to measures of the last ex- 
tremity ; while the treaty about to be sign- 
ed, and to which they cannot assent, will 
consummate the ruin of the nation, and fix 
upon it an eternal blot.—The above brief 
sketch will do no more than afford a faint 
idea of the mendacious insolence and fear- 
less imposture which pervade this parting 
address of Talleyrand and Fouche, who 
have not scrupled to add to all the res: the 
farther insult of telling the king, at the mo- 
ment they are labouring to subvert his 
throne, that *“*he must know thezr devoted- 
ness to his sacred person, and the share 
they have had in his dangers, his misfor- 
tunes, and his exile !” 


Such a document as this is obviously cal- 
culated to produce all the evils it aflects 
to deplore. But it contains, we believe, too 
faithful a representation of the disorder and 
disaffection which pervade France, and 
which nothing but an union of extraordi- 
nary vigour in act, with great wisdom and 
moderation in council, is likely to prevent 
from exploding in anotber revolution, 


Much discussion having arisen respect- 
ing the propriety of restoring to the differ- 
ent countries of Edrope the monuments of 
art of which the French armies had plun- 
dered them; and the allies, in sanctioning 
this restoration, having been charged with 
a breach of the convention of Paris; the 
duke of Wellington has addressed a letter 
to lord Castlereagh, in which he vindicates 
the mecsures whic! have been pursued.— 
The French commissioners who concluded 
that convention, he observes, had wished 
to introduce an article which should pro- 
vide for the security of those monuments ; 
but this was positively refused by the allied 
commanders; and it was distinctly notified 
by them at the same time, that they had 
the promise of the king of France himself 
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for their restitution, and that it was their 
purpose to avail themselves of it. The 
allies being in possession of the Museum, 
could have done nothing which was more 
proper in itself than to restore the works of 
art to those from whom they had been 
taken, in contempt of the received usages 
of civilized society, during the frightful 
periods of the French Revolution and the 
tyranny of Bonaparte. In 1814, the allies, 
indeed, had hoped to conciliate the French 
army, by leaving the Museum undisturbed ; 
but circumstances were changed, now that 
that army had proved traitors to their king, 
and drawn together Europe in arms tocrush 
their nefarious attempt to re-seat Bona- 
parte on the throne. ‘That army has been 
defeated and dissolved, and its wishes need 
no longer be consulted. There was no 
reason why the sovereigns should now hesi- 
tate to do justice to the claims of their own 
subjects in order to please the French, The 
very expectation of it marks the national 
arrogance. They wish to retain the works 
of art as the fruits and trophies of conquest. 
A similar sentiment may be supposed to 
operate on the minds of the allied sove- 
reigns and their subjects to effect their 
restoration to the lawful proprietors. Be- 
sides ali this, it is desirable both for the 
happiness of France and of the whole world, 
that if the French are not vet sufficiently 
convinced that Europe is strong enough to 
restrain them, they should be made to feel 
that the day of just retribution must at 
length arrive. In the opinion of his grace, 
not only would it be unjust on the part of 
the sovereigns to humour the French in this 
instance, but it would be impolitic, as it 
would deprive them of the opportunity of 
giving a great moral lesson to that people. 


The opening of the chambers took place 
en the 7th instant. The kine’s speech is 
remarkable only for the caution vith which 
it shuns every tepic of peculiar interest at 
the present crisis, and confines itself to 
vague and general expressions of regret for 
what has passed, of gratiiude for the affec- 
tionate attachment he has experienced, and 
of confidence in the devotedness of the 
nation and the zeal of the two chambers. 
He invites them toa frank and loyal union 
with the king in maintaining anc, if need 
be, ameliorating the consiitudonal charter; 
and to join in his efforts “to make religion 
re-flourish, pacify minds, found hberty on 
respect for the laws, give stability to credit, 
recompose the army, heal the wounds that 
have but too deeply torn the bosom of our 
country ; in fine, insure internal tranquil- 
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lity, and thereby make France respected 
without.” 


The proceedings of both chambers haye 
hitherto exhibited little that is remarkable, 
It isevident that the party which professes 
attachment to a mixed constitutional mo. 
narchy, lias the preponderance, and that the 
ministers are of this description; while 
some of the royal princes, supported by 
the more violent of the returned emigrants, 
and the more bigotted Catholics, are eager 
to establish the monarchy and the hierarchy 
in their ancient plenitude of power, splen. 
dour, and influence ; and, perhaps, to de. 
grade the Protestants from that equality of 
rights, and to deprive their clergy of that 
public pecuniary remuneration which they 
enjoy by the constitutional charter. The 
professed constitutionalists, however, it is 
obvious, though by far the larger body, are 
composed of very discordant materials, in. 
cluding within their pale, not merely the 
sincere though moderate royalists, but the 
jacobins and the Bonapartists These two 
last descriptions of men are only to be re. 
lied on as a barrier against the unmeasured 
royalism of what may be called the Angou. 
léme party, and are not likely to support 
the government in those measures of vigour 
and firmness which the present exigency 
requires, In the addresses of the houses 
to the king, a call is made upon him for 
justice on the agents in the late Revolution, 
which gave rise, it is said, to warm discus. 
sions; but in general the terms of these ad- 
dresses partake throughout of the vague- 
ness and tameness of the king’s speech. 
‘The propositions made by the minister of 
justice, for a law to repress seditious cries, 
and for another law similar in its effect to 
the suspension of our Habeas Corpus Act, 
furnish a strong proof of the unsettled state 
of the public mind in France, while we fear 
they will go but a short way towards a 
cure of the evil. 


The duc de Feltre, the new minster of 
war, is said to be proceeding vigorously 
with the reformation of the army, and to 
have placed at the head of the new regi- 
ments none but men whose loyalty is un- 
questioned. An inquiry is about to be in- 
stituted into the propriety of continuing 
these pensions, whether military or civil, 
which were granted by the king to indi- 
viduals who afterwards joined the party of 
the Usurper. 


On a view of the whole subject, com- 
paring the information given by public acts 
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ed and documents, with that derived from _ SPAIN. 

rivate sources, we are far from sanguine An insurrectionary movement in Corun- 
in our hopes of soon seeing France so na and its neighbourhood, headed by a gal- 


- tranquillized as to relieve her neighbours lant partisan in the peninsular war, gencral 
le. “om the apprehension of another con- Porlier, aftorded a momentary hope that 
1 yulsion. We sincerely hope that the allies the melancholy despotism, re-estahlished 
i BE swill not be induced to relax the vigilance in Spain, might be shaken, if not over- 
he which the present agitation of the ferocious thrown. Porlier has paid with his life the 
Te spirits in that country so imperiously re- forfeit of his attempt. ‘the alarm it has 
by quires, or, out of false tenderness to the caused to the Spanish Government, has, 
‘is king, so to diminish the amount of their however, been attended with some salutary 
0 force there, as to tempt the disaffected to effects. Taking counsel of his fears, the 
hy § movements which might issue in the re- king has banished from Madrid the minions 
newal of all the horrors of both foreign whose counsels have hitherto swayed him, 
le. and domestic warfare. We really believe, and by whom he had been incited to the 
* that if the allied troops were withdrawn, various oppressive and tyrannical measures 
- oreven greatly reduced, very few months which have led every friend of humanity 
ry would pass before the throne of the Bour- and justice to regret his restoration,.— 
he bons would be again shaken to its feun- Whether any change of measures will fol- 
dation. low this change of men remains yet to be 
ny ascertained. 
the = Yarn ray % 
the GREAT BRITAIN. 
WO 
re. & Our domestic history would present no- present system. The subject deserves at 
red - thing worthy of notice, were it not forthe least to be fully and dispassionately inves- 
ou. EF disturbed state of some counties in Ireland, tigated; and, if the result of such an inves- 
yort | and the insubordination which has prevail. tigation should be adverse to the abolition 
our —  ¢d among the seamen on the river ‘fyne, of tithes, the reasons on which the decision 
ney A would be founded might tend to remove 
ses 4 In Ireland it has become absolutely ne- many of the existing prejudices against 
for — — cessary to proclaim martial law in several them. In the mean time we are clearly of 
ion, » districts; and we trust that the early ap- opinion, that nothing is to be conceded to 
CUS: _ plication of a vigorous resistance will stifle banditti armed with fire and sword, and 
ad- B = the criminal hopes of the disaffected. The that their lawless violence must be put 
rue: _ grievance that is alleged as the pretext for down by the employment of force. 
ech. _ the violences which have been committed, 
r of and the illegal combinations which have On the same principle we are happy to 
ries, been formed, is the exaction of tithes. learn that measures of vigour have been 
tto — This, however, is probably no more than adopted by Government to repress the re- 
Act, — aconvenient watch- word, which covers a_ fractory spirit of the seamen at Newcastle, 
tate J deeper design than the merely getting rid Sunderland, and Shields. The lawless pro- 
fear of this particular burden. At the same jects of these misguided men may now be 
Js a —& ‘me, we should regard it a8 a measure of considered, we trust, as effectually defeat- 
_ true paternal wisdom, if the imperial par- ed, and that without bloodshed, through 
» liament would maturely weigh the expe- the anited firmness and moderation of the 
er of BB diency of removing this ceaseless ground naval and military commanders, ordered 
usly ef oftumult and disaffection. The powerful upon that service. 
dto — arguments which oppose the abolition of 
regi: BH wthes in this country are but partially ap- Some fresh successes are said to have 
sun plicable to the case of Ireland ; and we are been obtained in India, over the Napaulese 
ein persuaded that there the clergy would be forces; but the war still continues to he 
ing — gainers by a judicious modification of the carried on with obstinacy, 
civil, } 
indi- 3} 
ty of ‘ties 
| 4 
oiaiiad , on y 
on ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. hf 
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We have frequently stated, that we can make no use of Literary intelligence which does 
not reach us defore tiie 20th of the month, 
The Rey, Mr. Budd is Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital. 
W.E.; and C. C.; will be inserted. 
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N = may be assured that the whole matter to which he refers is not forgotten. 

We teel -urselves wholly incompetent to satisfy the inquiries of “ A Constant Reade, 
and a Presbyter of the Church of England.” The questions which he moots are ques. 
tions to be submitted to the consideration of learned civilians. 

T.¢ L.28.8.4 8 S ; A Hinvoo; Diraconvus, are under consideration. 

Our neglect in noticing the communication of I. H Y. was very far from being intep. 
tional: it was purely accidental We felt too highly gratified by that part of his com. 
munication which was personal, not to be desirous of fully meeting his wishes. The 
discussion, however, which he proposes is one which does not strike us as particularly 
called for. 

The proposal of Benevouvs will be considered. The information he requires may fo; 
the most part be found in any Court Calendar. He will there find that the address of 
the R. tuge of the Destitute is, Middlesex-House, Hackney Road. The address of 
Mr Herve we do not know. 

We participate in the feelings of E. Y.; and yet we dread the inundation of papers 
which bis inquiry would provoke. 

Mi vimus is somewhat too recondite for a popular miscellany. 

We wili tuank AMELrA for the continuation of her paper. If it correspond with the 
commencement, we shall be desirous of giving it a place. 

J A. must excuse us if we hesitate to inflame religious animosities without better proof 
of the truth of the statements to which he alludes, than we have yet seen. If in cur 
anxiety to bring no charge agaist any set of men without clear evidence of their 
guilt, we should appear tt: J. A. or any of his friends to be “ criminad/y silent,” where 
we ought to be toud and indignant, we are willing to submit to the imputation, But 
we shall not be moved, either by hard words, or by the examples he cites of the Evan. 
gelical Magazine, the Times, and the Courier, nor yet by the wish to consult the 
prejudices of Acs friends, to dean to one side rather than another in a dry question 
of fact. 

We must acknowledge no small degree of surprise tc find Turocwyts, at the end of 
fourteen years, asking us “ What has the Christian Observer to do with Roderick ” 
—and jintimating an opinion that we should confine our attention solely to theological 
works. We shall only answer, that this is not the plan of our work, and that we should 
deem such a plan highiy inexpedient. 

WicutiamM will find, on application to his bookseller, that Pascal’s Thoughts” already 
wear an English dress. 

We are obliged to Pittos for his suggestion; but we do not think it would add to the 
interest of tce Christian Observer to reprint works which now form a part of the libra. 
ry of almost every Christian. 

Mr. Houmes has done us great wrong, in supposing that we had any design to injure 
his reputation as an author, or to favour Mi. Faber and Mr. Cuninghame (we could 
hardly be guilty of partiality to bots !) by omitting to mention his work on Prophecy in 
our Ist of wew Publications, We were not aware, indeed, that it had been omitted, 
untl we rece:ved his somewhat strong expostulation on the subject. We have 
always dischamed (and we now renew the disclaimer) the slightest degree of respon- 
sib. lity for any omissions in our List of New Publications ; because we collect no list 
ourselves, but professedly extract our list from that contained in another periodical 
work. Had the title of Mr H:«lmes’s work cecurred in that list, it would doubtless 
have been inserted in ours.—We should not have said so much on so very trivial and 
unimportant a matter, had we not been desirous of satisfying a gentleman for whom 
we entertain a very sincere respect, that bis imputation is altogether unfounded. He 
has construed an accidental omission into an act of deliberate hostility ; whereas, we 
did not even know the fact of the omission until he charged us with having contrived 
it with the express view of doing him an injury. We hope he will accept the mention 
of his work in this Number as a peace offering. We can honestly assure him, also, 
that so little had the subject occupied our minds, we did not know, or had forgot, that 
his work was particularly opposed to the systems both of Mr Faber and Mr. Cuning: 
hame. We ought, perhaps, to apologize for our ignorance; but, in truth, this de- 
partment of sacred research—we mean the attempt to explain unfu/filled prophecy— 
has happened to attract Iess of our attention than, perhaps, any other. We should at 
least scarcely become fartisans in support of any one system of prospective interpreta- 
tion, viewing, as we do, all -f them with almost equal doubt and suspicion. We hope 
this frank confession will satisfy Mr. Holmes. 
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